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The successful and easy teaching of 
Geography requires the use of Guyots Wall Maps, 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS OF REDUCED PRICES TO CHARLES SCRIBNER’'S SONS, 
743 & 745 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. 














~NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 


——e --- 


By Rev. SAmu- 
The Gospel of Joy. EL ALMA and 
8. H. Speck. A book of t beauty, being in effect 
“The Gospel in Song,” full of g texts, with the 
best of new hymns and melodies made for them. Jn 
press and nearly ready. Wait for it. 35 cents. 


a ; Mf is one of the best 
The Shining River purestcand sweet. 
est of Sunday-school Song-books. 35 cents. Examine it. 


Gems of English Song {iie.t! 
of the noble HomgE MuSICAL LIBRARY, which contains 


nearly all the good Sheet Music ever published. Full of 
the best Songs. 250 pages. $2.50 boards, $3.00 cloth. 


. continues in great demand. $1.00 
Pinafore for Vocal od complete; 75 cts. for 
instrumental arrangement. E SORCERER ’ 
also complete, is equally good, at same price. 


The Musical Record "**,4,¢" 


and is a capital Weekly Musical Paper. $2.00 per year; 
6 cts. for single copy, containing 50 cts. worth of music. 





Any book mailed for Retatl Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
217 451 Washington Street, Bosron. 


‘Woman's Medical Collage of Pennsylvania, 


The 13th Winter Session will open on Thursday, Oct. 
2, 1879, in the commodious new college building. Clin- 
ical instruction is given inthe Woman's Hospital, Penn- 
sylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopedic Hospitals. 
Spring Course of Lectures, Practical monstrations, 
and Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense of ma- 
terial) to all matriculants of the year. For further in- 
formation address RACHEL L. BODLEY, A.M., M.D., 
North College Ave. and 21st St., Phila. 2172 eow (1) 


THE BEST BOOKS AT REDUCED PRICES, 


Crowell’s Cheap 8S. 8S. Libraries. 


In ATTRACTIVE BINDINGS, and in literary ability 

and moral teaching of unquestionable superiority. 
No. 1, 30 vols., 18mo, Reduced from $16.25 to § 8.75 
No. 2, 15 vols.,16mo, Reduced from 19,80 to 10.00 
No. 3, 15 vols., 16mo, Reduced from 19,55 to 10.00 

No. 4, For Primary Classes, 

36 vols., 18mo, Reduced from 10.80 to 6.25 
11.75 to 7.50 


No. 5, 15 vols., 16mo, Reduced@from 
Reduced from 78.15 to 42.50 


111 vols., 

_ The above net prices to Sunday Schools show an av- 
erage discount of forty per cent. from the former retail 
prices, and as there is not one undesirable book in the 
Whole list, we ask their examination by those who de- 
sire the best books at reduced prices. 

THOMAS Y. CROWELL, 

744 Broadway, New York. 


School of Vocal Art, 


Por Reading, Oratory, and Personation. 


; MOSES T. BROWN, 
1 ROFESSOR OF ORATORY, TUFTS COLLEGE, 
Will receive at his rooms, at the St. James Hotel, a lim- 
ited number of advanced students in Elocution. 189 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 


ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Course in Elocution. Course in Oratory. Literary 
Course. For public speakers, readers, ers, and the 
general student of higher English. (4 Spring Term 


opens April 7, af Catal 
182 m ee ae as 


Summer School of Elocution, 
— BY «= 


Ss. S. HAMILL, 


Author of The Science of Elocution, will o June 10 
Pone 710 West Mouree St. Chicago ri. 
aii prepared for Teachers of Elocution and Dra- 
of the coutee of lessons aind dingraie of the weioeinie 
e es 
of expression. . re 4) 


DR. A. FLEISGHMANN’S UuMEn sonod 
Tey AREROVIA, N.Y. Third Session, July 8 to Ng. 8 
SUM. SCHOOL, CAZENOVIA, NY. 
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THE PERFECTED 


TY PE-WRITER. 





The Teacher’s Assistant. 
Without One the Schoolroom is Incomplete. 


Taking the place of the pen, it prints four times as 
fast as the average penman writes. 

The manipulation is so simple and easily learned that 
young children can use it, 

Can be used to teach the alphabet, syllableizing, con- 
struction of sentences, punctuation, paragraphing, and 
enumeration. 

Teachers’ reports, examination exercises, notes and 
correspondence can be done neatly, legibly, and more 
rapidly than with a pen. 

Is healthful, durable, portable, ornamental, and 
clean. 








Descriptive Circulars furnished by 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 


311 Broadway, New York City; 
OR ANY OF 


FAIRBANKS’S SCALE WAREHOUSES, 


Sole Agents for the World. 
197 40t (1) 
Preparation for Harvard, Oxford, and Cambridge, 
—— BY —— 
E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D. 
Dr. H. continues to read with students both for en- 
trance and for final examinations in Honors, by private 
tuition and by correspondence; also for the Supervisors’ 


Examinations in Boston. 

N. B.—Letters asking advice or information must be 
accompanied by a fee of $2.00. 

- 129 W (Sr CHESTER PARK, BOSTON. 

P. 8.—Dr. H. will read with a limited number of 
vate pupils—candidates for Harvard, and Teachers dur- 
ing the Summer vacation, either at Boston or at some 
quiet seaside place to be agreed upon. 206 


Summer School of Elocution. 


The Chicago School of Oratory will open a Summer 
School for Teachers on July ist, 1879, at 420 Wabash 
Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL, 

Address for full particulars, 1 

205 z G. WALTER DALE, Prine. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 








PHILADELPHIA. 
te MICROSCOPES FROM $50 TO $1,000. ay 
154 Catalogues on application. 23 





F. W. DEVOE & CO., 
Cor. Fulton and William Sts., New York, 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


Artists’ Materials; 


WHITE LEAD, COLORS, AND VARNISHES. 


| ~ - 
MR. AND MRS. BURR’S J. W. Schermerhorn, A.M., 


First-Class Boarding House, An Advocate for Teachers seeking positions, 
10, 11, 12 QUEEN SQUARE, W.C., Clients of known Calibre and Character invited. 


LONDON, ENGLAND. | (a Circulars for Stamp. Address: 


Day or longer. Terms from 6 shillings per day. The 


conveniences of the house include Drawing and Dining' g9@ RAST 14th STREET, NEW YORK 
Rooms, Conversatory, Bath-room, and numerous Bed- | ’ 3 
189 eow P. O. BOX 3,445. 


rooms. Established twenty years. Much frequented 
by Americans. — ef ew” 210 —' = 
‘ ‘ 
AGENCY ror SCHOOLS sx» TEACHERS. 
Catalogues on Application. Patronized and Indorsed by the Leading 


Part I.—Mathematical Instruments (160 pp.) Educators of the Country. 
** I1,—Optical Instruments and Microscopes (144 pp.) | TEACHERS apes with positions. SCHOOLS and 
** II1I,—Magic Lanterns and Slides (112 pp.) FAMILIES promptly supplied with Competent 
** IV,—Philosoph. and Chemical Apparatus (193 pp.) Instructors. 


_—_——_—— Application-form and explanatory Circulars for stamp. 
JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 
122 zz (1) 924 Chestnut St., Philadciphia. 


212 tf 30 Union Square, NEW YORK. 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, NEW YORK. 


MISS VOUNG respectfully invites the attention of School Officers to her superior facilities for the pro- 
curement of competent and experienced Principals and Assistants, Teachers for Publi and Private Schools, 
‘Aendemien, Collagen, and ether institutions of learning. res 


ee i hee OS hk be > ae CRE: | 
Miss Youne is in constant communication with a large number of efficient instructors in every department; 
»rofessional Teachers, Specialists, and recent graduates of our leading Coll , Seminaries, and Normal 
chools, and is always able to meet any demand that may arise. Great care is taken in every case to nominate 
suitable candidates only; and the results of many years of successful labor in this field justify the gratifying 
confidence in her judgment manifested by hundreds of the best known Educators and School Officers through- 
out the country. 
Families preferring home instruction for their children or wards, can always be promptly suited with accom- 
plished Tutors and Governesses, resident or non-resident, American and Foreign. 


Call on or address MISS M. J. YOUNC, 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
23 Unien Square, NEW YORK. 
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Dr. L. Sauveur’s Summer Normal Schools. 





The fourth session of the Normal School of Languages will be held in three places ; namely, New England, 
Pennsylvania, and Ohio. The New-England School will meet again at AMHERST COLLEGE: the Pennsyl- 
vania one at LAFAYETTE COLLEGE ; the Obio School atthe UNIVERSITY OF WOOSTER. 
My purpose in establishing this year three schools is to promote the reformation of teaching the langu by 
acquainting teachers with the practice of the Natural Method, Instructors of intelligence and originality are 
eatly needed in this new field. Yet, very few educators understand the working and the spirit of the 
ATURAL METHOD as is too obvious from the addresses and discussions on the subject at Teachers’ Conventions 
and in newspaper articles. 
The three schools will be under my direction ; the ablest teachers in the NATURAL METHOD will assist me 
ip See I shall myself instruet the beginners’ classes in French, Latin, and Greek at the three Normal 
thools. 
French, German, Italian, Spanish, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew will be taught at Amherst; Latin, Greek, 
French, and German at Lafayette College and in the Ohio School. 
The session of each School will last six weeks. I shall in person open the ;atapatie-Cologe School, on July 
1, remaining two weeks, and the Amherst School on July 15, where I shall red the six weeks. The Wooster- 
University schoo! will commence on July 29; at this School I shall be present the last two weeks of the session. 
For board address Mr. E. 8. SHuMWAy, Amherst, Mass.; Mr. A. N. HAGERTY, 41 McCartney St., Easton, 
Penn.; Mr. JOHN MCCLELLAN, Wooster, Ohio. 


The programme will be ready by March 15. For obtaining it and for particulars, address by letter, 
209 h I... SAUVEUR, Ph.D., LL.D., Burnet House, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





vinevakedD OUMMER INSTITUTH, 
Second Annual Session, July 15 to August 16, 1879. 
AT VINEYARD GROVE, {came "GROUND, and HIGHLANDS, | 
One of the Cheapest and Most Delightful Seaside Resorts in America, 


DEPARTMENTS : DEPARTMENTS : i 
GREEK and LATIN,—John Tetlow, A.M.,, PHONOGRAPHY, ~~ 0 
Principal of Girls’ Latin School, Boston, Mass. wooed, Brook!» 


ENGLISH LITERATURE,— Homer B. Brooklym 


Sprague, Ph.D., Head Master of the Girls’ res 
_« AND MINERALOGY, —L. s. 


gh School, Boston. « © 
surbank, A.M., Woburn, Mass., Chairman 


a ~~ y= Marie Mehlbach, Instructor in 
Lasell minary, Auburndale, Mass., and Dr. of Committee on Geology of the Boston Society 
of Natural History. 


Sauveur’s Assistant at Amherst in 1877. 


FRENCH ,—Philippe de Senancour, of Paris, povany w 
4 :— m. BKB. Dudley, Asst. Professor 
Instructor in French in the Boston Latin ee | of Botany, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
INDUSTRIAL DBAWING, — Benjamin ZOOLOGY,— Wm. B. Dwight, A.M., Prof. 
W. Patnam, Jamaica Plain, Boston, for ree | of Natural History at Vassar College, Pongh- 
ears Instructor and Manager of Normal Insti- | keepsie, N. Y., and A. C. Apgar, Prof. of Zodl- 
tes for Drawing. ogy, State Normal School, Trenton, N. J. 
ELOCUTION, — Lewis B. Monroe, A. M., HISTORY,—Heury 8S. Mackintosh, A. M., 
Professor and Dean of the School of Oratory of | formerly Asst. Prof. at U. 8. Naval Academy, 
Boston University, Boston. } Annapolis, Md.; 80 Charles Street, Boston. 


te TEN SHAKESPEARIAN READINGS, by Ropert R. RaAymonn, Professor in Boston University, 
and LECTURES by the Institute Professors, free to members. 





n J . Ellin- 

santile) Library, 
e vie only authorized 
watr’s sermons, and for 25 
her of Phonography. 

















Catalogues sent on receipt of two 3-ct. stamps, § 203 az 


ta For information in regard to any department of study, address the Professor above-named in charge 
thereof, For other information, address the Secretary, BENJ. W. PoTNaM, Jamaica Plain, Boston. 215 eow 
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| |E. B. BENJAMIN, 10 BARCLAY-ST. N.Y. RICES REDUCE J. RAWISZER 
weok's Microscopes, WILDER'S LIQUID SLATING. os Pie Sh ow York 


Whilst the best, are also the cheapest instruments ever Importer and Manufacturer of eteenared ara imian-ser alee, 60 
Blue, Brown, Drab, Gray, etc. etc., per gal. 5.00 MAKES 


made, Our new NATIONAL and Economic Stands,| S¢hool and Laboratory Apparatus—Pure Chemicals. | G 
Monocular and Binocular, have no equals at their cost. a 
Accessories of every description. Mounting and Dis- Agent for Non-Blistering Platinum. Slated Paper, any color, 75 ots. per #4. yard. 7 : a E D A L S 
secting Implements and Materials in endless variet Received First Prize at | A very large stock of first-| Shrewd buyers will deal directly with the manufac- 
improved Mierotomes for freezing and imbedding; the eo a _ for Appara- | a8 APP anaes me ad oy 
best self.centering Turn-Table made. Prepared ob- 3 0 zcellent Design | at —— rates forbest goods i 
jects in all departeieats. and Finish and for Pure| N.B.—1 have no partner | Address J. DAVIS  Cneago, 5 Diane ew Schools, Colleges, Societies, 
Particular attention given to importing Instruments cone save Sepenioe. | in business. 212 188 zz eow 260 West eee > St., C endl wh &, x 33 y BEST DESIGNS. 


for Institutions of Learning, duty free. LOWEST PRICES 
IN THE WORLD. 


Illustrated and Priced Catalogue of 140 pages mailed | © - — 
to any address for three stamps. - ee \ Ee P H oO. MM py ets 14 
BR. & J. BECK, Manu/'g ( etane, cd ‘iH S = rt te Teachers (only), send 


‘ > . el 
204 (2), 921 Chestnut Street, PHILA = ree jaes. stamp for Illustrated Price 
215 


turer, thereby saving to themselves the large discounts : ‘ of very Deseription, 
u \ — FO 


which would otherwise go to the wholesale or retail dealer. 








pm KBROVED DOUBLE 
Ic TELEPHONE List. 


‘ : ETA ; f ; 
SOENNEOCKEN'S rs Gal ® pee finest in jhe world, rr the ouly completely satisfactory low ™%& te 
FLU E N T Ww x4 | T IN Cc i E N priced instrument; with SpringtallA ttach ment, tiade by practical JM ! 
” . chinists on scientific principles; warranted to work one mile, unatiected A BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


othe 4T ALL ‘ by changes in the weather. We will send to one address ene somate son i 
0 leph two walnut hold x copper bound insulators = 4 ‘ 
: + Aemeichen aaa — oont. eeeashen regular rates, a = Physicians have prescribed 160,000 packages of Vital- 
7. a\ which is @3, for the ‘acim ruments. This offer is made for a limited time ——_ ized Phosphates, relieving Nerv ous Debility, Gen- 
= saw nly, simply to introduce our instruments; they will soon be sufficiently well ’ é eral Prostration, and preventing Consumption. Pre- 


tai 5 

= — moewn tecuiicuroarh te trade, and we shallthen be obliged to strictly maintain! each pair’ We have pared from the nerve-giving principles of the ox- -brain 
Oblique Pointed, - 104 105 106 107 108 sold d Series tine teat 2 at thee months nearly 1000 of these Eilrements. and have Sonat eds ot testimonials from all - | | and wheat-germ. F. CROSBY, 
Square 204 205 206 207 203 parts ofthe country. We guarantee all instruments sold, For any Telephone that fuilsto work, we wilrefund the 666 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 


- 4] I ch Ask any Commercial Agency, and you will find we are good fo ll we agree to do. Post- , 
New ld Send for Circular. 207 1 1 age Bk Name this paper when you write. owt Woodman & Con 25 ‘Generess St., es NL Slt Mass. For sale by druggists. 206 a 
KEUFFEL & ESSER, NEW YORK. — lle om oi ae ee 


importers and Manfrs, of Drawing Papers & Materials. | youn N. ELMORE, H. E. R1cHarps, M.D. | 
Deon ELMORE & RICHARDS, BLOWPIPES. 


OBINSONI AN CALENDARS for CHRISTIAN ERA 
2600 t 
Lo isdipeneanhs bo beth stipes coback tanee cpeernses See THE INSTITUTE SET OF BLOWPIPE TOOLS 


Tables. Indispensable to book-keepers, school teach- 
ers, etc.; useful and interesting for the home. Prices, Chemical = Physical for Students in Mineralogy; also special attention 


75c, 50¢, 25c, 15¢, according to binding, etc. Mailed on . 
restate of pr rice and 3-ct. stamp. Endorsed by this jour APPARATU s, | given to Repairing School Apparatus, by 
OBLNGON, Author, et0., 64 Federal St. Boston. Bohemian, German, and French Chemists’ Glass and THOMAS A. UPHAM, 


Porcelain Ware, Pure Chemicals, Minerals. ete. Cata- | 
Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus, | ‘eeueson application, 4 Murray St., NEWYORK. 19° Sf Bemis cima 
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The above cut shows the manner of se- Shysical 
curing the woods to the iron stand- Instruments 
9 


ards. 


A the iron standard. STEREOPTICONS et c 
5 4 . 


Suitable for Analytical, Technical, and Scientiyic use. " | abe eons ak 
BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, eZ > Seer ete two more] Send for Catalogues. 
¥ ri ether 
RA Oe See , \—— ee ——J| N.Y. PHYSICAL & OPTICAL CO, (rimitea), 


| 
— 


DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE furnished a y Z y | A, C. WH iTCOM B, 211 f 27 Great Jones St., NEW YORK. 
. 


on application. 193e0w | 
“MODEL.” | Manufacturer of all kinds of pee rete 


School, Hall, and Office For Elegance, Strength, Comfort, and Convenience, 
FURNITURE, the Model stands without a ‘ PEER’ in the Universe. Po praiten St., ioston. - 


Of the most improved pat ws 
Sia” Repent te | EL ‘ Ss. . R I T c H I E«&s o N s , 
Desk, and has no equal. 1SO Treméat Ge.. Boston, 


Sasi? PHYSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Vids. p. Illustrated Catalogue sent free, on application. 














20 Numbers, of superior 
English make, suited to every style 


= : MaNurac ror 
a mai iis Ms S C [ Ke fF ‘ A STEEL iil by allson receipe of 3 Cee C4 AT TTLEB ORO: t 
Soe ees PENS. | fin dea, Tir & Ci : 
: HUNT BROTHERS, 


Best ies, Estaatisneo, 1824, ( NEW YORK. 











New-England General Managers 
— FOR — 


ON THE HEARTH. yn TTT Me 
—.___. = THE GOLD MEDAL} —~.—*#* T 
FIRE WARMING & VENTILATION. ac TRI S- - EXPOSITION - 18 78 2 inihes i a 





SCHOOL-ROOMS A SPECIALTY. ‘ 
Pure air and an even temperature throughout. WAS AWARDED i TT ‘ ? 
Open fire, close stove, and warm-air furnace, | mf | NULLS § =) Ep 213 zz 608 Washington Street, BOSTON. 


Burns pe oes My cog hone or = —_ al —— rs 
Recommended by highest scientitic authorities. SIO at the NEW ENGLAND 
FOR MEE CELLENCE IN 125 Lessons for $1 5 Gondisonters, 

Music Hall ; the largest music school in the 





(Used by Editor of the National Jour. of Education. 


“T AE OPEN SI0VE VENTILATING CO. Ki ew | 7 +> a. Id. Open all th 15 t profe 18,000 
4 U wor e year. eminen SSOTS. 
THE ° EN BS oh. ; x E Ls: OR N S rt so students oo 1867. *ieacieen meme te its pageate: 


Falton Street, NEV For address E. T: M Hall, Bost 
1. THE FAVORITE ~NUMBERS+303-332 404,170 351 witty 4 Fane ee The ce re Mea 


WYCKOFF’S COMBINATION RULE. CILLOTTS “ 
a e OTHER: STYLES—SOLD-BY-ALL: DEALERS “tug, am BAKER, PRATT & Co., 


>. eOREAELS. THE*-WORLD-<: 
; * School Furnishers, Booksellers, and Stationers, 
We Brags erage: eter TUTTE _ |142 and i144 CRAND ST., NEW YORK, 


. — THE MARKS | oTARI 
It is a Ruler, Paper-cutter, Pen or Pencil-case, Foo parunaaiintapy +h 2 ADJUSTABLE FOLDING CHAIR. 


measure, Square, PosT-OFFICE SCALE, Protractor fo: | Fully endorsed as the BEST Chair ever produced ; combining as it does a CHAIR, 
Angles or Degrees, &c. Sent by mail on receipt of | BED, CHILD’S CRIB ; INVALID, RECLINING, and LIBRARY CHAIR, 
price, 50 cts. (or P.O. stam )- PERRIS & BROWNE, | wind capable of bates adjusted ry the. occupant to any position desired for ease 
Sole Mannufs., 164 Fulton St., N.Y. 203 m (2) |andcomfort. Send stamp for Catalogue and Price-list to 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. MARKS ADJUSTABLE FOLDING CHAIR CO., 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 
v [2] 816 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


























SCHOOL DESKS. 
‘Sauvodyovia 
‘SHAOTD ‘SLUVHO ‘SAVW 


STUDY” DOVETAILED 
‘SOLVUVddV IOOHOS 
JO spury [lv puy 


Vaxpozas & Tir, 102 E. 21 St., Cincinnati. 





Manuf’rs of the Celebrated 
“TRIUMPH” & “ TRIUMPH 


and of 
LIBRARIANS sce? , . 
b ; . =. = DUSTLESS CRAYONS and'DUSTLESS ERASER 
Sctlests.” “Tare Fang mony the << ee c ESTERBROOK & MACVICAR’S TELLURIAN GLOBES. 
poe Fei lng dete ol FALCON ath 219 BAKER, PRATT & 00. 142 & 144 Grand St., N.Y 
Operated upon the card plan : ae ALUUN F 9 oy NAY. 
pa tag Bye - ™ UST PUBLISHED_SENT FREE. Co 
sections to the wall, forms # WENENOR CHRICE. 25 SHRA.SL. SAMPLES : plete History 0: treet Finance, containing 
neat office for the Librarian, and gives him full contro! AND Pp: LICATl valuable information for investors. Address BAXTER 
of hing for Pani Libraries Sinseltlocking. ‘The | a WORKS, sins hae ee eS oe 5 ay RICES OM APE & Co., Publishers, 17 Wall St.. New York. 188 az 
best thing for Public Libraries in existence ee eee 
Wits Aasictom, Pa. | qu The Ilustrated Descriptive Itinerary of Bicknoll’s European Trip is now ready for all who may send for it. 19) Outhtetren Saves eens te Aes 
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SEA-SONNETS, 
IX AND X.— MIRAGE, 


I.— Phantom Cities. 


See, through the morn’s mysterious light and shade 

So weirdly blended inthe opal skies, 

What shapes from distant land and ocean rise, 
Strange as the storied towers of Scheherizade; 
Castles on castles, on turrets, turrets laid, 

And air-borne minarets, and misty dyes 

Of orient vapor streaming, banner-wise, 

O'er looped and battlemented walls air-made 
And wavering asthe banners. Shafts of grey 

Shoot up like monoliths and crumble down ; 
Baalbee and Egypt in fantastic play 

Rehearsing their long centuries of renown! 
Phantasmal dreams of cities far away, 

Spectres of ages, evoked for holiday! 


II.— Phantom Ships. 


What barques are these that up the shimmering blue 

Ride stately as on Ocean’s wave ? All pale 

And thin their ghostly canvas, by no gale 
Propelled or swollen, and with a phantom crew 
As insubstantial as the shapes he drew,— 

The Ancient Mariner in his ghastly tale! 

Tall as a royal Admiral, every sail 
Invites the breeze yet dallying with the dew 
On beds of lilies, mindless of the deep. 

Drifting they hover between earth and heaven, 
Pale Carriers of the souls of them who sleep, 

Or Angel-bringers to our longings given! 
That when the first cool blasts, like reason, smite, 
Fade into common keels, or vanish out of sight! 


— George 8. Burleigh. 








PUBLIC OPINION. 


DrawinG, | think, should form an integral and 
separate department in all our education ; it will afford 
both culture and amusement for children, enabling 
them to entertain themselves with the creations of 
their own fancy, — disciplining and educating the 
hand to convey to the eye the conceptions of the mind. 
Drawing is a universal language, — lines and forms are 
the same in all countries and in all climes. The arti- 
san of France can execute the design of an American 
artist with as much facility as had it been devised by 
the cunning of one speaking his own vernacular. 
Hence we find the diagrams of all mathematical and 
other scientific works the same, regardless of the lan- 
guage of the text. Drawing is the perfection of illus- 
tration, even of our thoughts. Parables are word-draw- 
ing, and hence the frequent and successful use by the 
Greatest of all Teachers. —Prest. Alexander Hogg, Col- 
lege Station, Texas. 

Spring AND SumMER Strupies.—We are learning 
that our school studies are too much confined to the 
dry things connected with reading, spelling, writing, 
and arithmetic, with a smattering of geography and 
grammar. These branches, especially geography, may 
indeed be rendered more attractive than they usually 
are, by the intelligent and ingenious teacher, but some- 
thing else is needed; or, at least, the information im- 
parted under the general compass of geography needs 
to be specialized, and given with some regard to method 


and system. The two branches of natural science which 
most readily lend themselves to the purposes of the 
teacher of children are botany andentomology. Plants 
and insects abound during the warmer season of the 
year, and furnish a ceaseless variety and work for suc- 
cessive years.— Wisconsin Jour. of Education. 


_ Sewine.—It is reported that the teaching of sewing 
in the Boston schools is very successful. Although in- 
struction is given to each girl only two hours in every 
week, those pupils who came into the school in Septem- 
ber, not even knowing how to hold a needle, are able to 
hem nicely and to sew over-seams at the end of the first 
term. The special teacher prepares the work at home, 
80 that it can be put promptly into the hands of the pu- 











pils without wasting a moment. The Traveller says of 
the school-committee’s plan for doing without the spe- 
cial teacher: “It proposes that the schoolroom-teacher 
shall alone have the whole supervision of these crowded 
sewing hours, and shall have at home the preparation 
of the work for the fifty or sixty children under her 
care. Any person who knows anything about it, knows 
that this means that she is to give two or three hours’ 
time out of school to such preparation. These are the 
very teachers, by the way, whose salaries are to be re- 
duced in the same ‘reform.’ For this ‘doubling up’ 
of their work, the excuse is found in their having stood 
the extra teaching in drawing so well. If you can 
make a thousand women learn and teach drawing in 
addition to what they used to do, of course you can 
make them cut out and arrange needle-work and teach 


sewing also, if you only cut down the salaries at the 
same time. This is the argument. It is to be observed, 
also, that by way of fitting themselves for more skill as 
oral instructors, several hundred of these very teachers 
are at this moment giving up their holiday of Saturday 
afternoon to the instruction in natural history provided 
at the Technology.—N. Y. Tribune.” 


Sprepy Punisuments.—Dr. Eliot, superintendent 
of Boston schools, takes the strange ground that cor- 
poral punishment should not be administered during 
the same session in which the offence was committed. 
We are not now arguing the propriety of the rod in 
the public school, but the corrective efficiency of any pun- 
ishment is certainly in inverse proportion to the length 


of time between the commission of the offence and the 
infliction of the pénalty. The world is not likely to 
negative the ancient maxim, “ Because sentence against 
an evil work is not executed speedily, therefore the 
hearts of the sons of men are fully set in them to do 
evil.” — West Va. Jour. of Ed. 


WomeEN ON THE Scuoot CommitTree.—The admis- 
sion of women to the Boston school committees had 
paved the way for the larger liberty in Massachusetts ; 
but both the one and the other are the natural outgrowth 
of the enormous part allotted in our educational system 
to female teachers, as in no other country in the world. 
In the public schools of the United States, according to 
the last censug, they outnumbered the male teachers by 
nearly fifty per cent; but when abstraction is made of 
the South, where in only four instances (Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, and Louisiana) the male teachers 
are exceeded by the female, and generally exceed them 
from twenty-five to three hundred per cent., the propor- 
tion is vastly more favorable to the latter. Thus, in 
1870 there were 2,600 female teachers in New Hamp- 
shire to 510 male; while in Massachusetts there were 
5,387 female to 753 male. Nothing was more natural 
than that women should be thought qualified to examine 


and inspect as well as to teach, or that they should de- 
sire to have a share in the choice and in the work of 
committees; and the only wonder is that they were not 
enabled to do so long ago. The recent extension of 
the higher education to women, particularly in Massa- 
chusetts, is the best assurance that the new privilege 
will be usefully employed.— The Nation. 


TALKS WITH THE Doctor. — “It is of little use to 
attempt to start the rank and file until you start the 
leaders.” 

“Explain yourself.” 

“J have been over into Brooklyn and had a long talk 
with a principal of a large school ; he is a pleasant man, 
and one that would be very agreeable as a neighbor, 
but as a teacher, as a principal, he is an entire failure. 
I.mean Mr. 7 





“Why, he is by no means a failure. He is a very 
nice man,” 

“Certainly he is; didn’t I say so? But he is a nice 
man, not a nice teacher. He is utterly dead on educa- 
tion. Have you ever heard of his doing anything but 
draw his salary in its behalf? I asked him plainly if 
he took the School Journal, and he replied that he had 
so much reading that he was obliged to give it up. On 
being asked what reading, he named the daily papers.” 

“ You think he reads on all subjects but education ?” 

“ Yes, I am certain the man is no educator. He can 


run his school, and poorly at that. The worst effect is 
on his associates.” 

“ You think, then, that the present stagnation grows 
out, largely, of the influence and example of men that 
stand at the head of schools and institutions ?” 

“ Undoubtedly, when they move, the rest will move.” 
—N. Y. School Journal. 








“ NON- SECTARIAN EDUCATION.” 


BY JOHN WHEELER, D.D., 
Late President of Iowa Wesleyan University. 





There are some terms that involve a fallacy in their 
very statement, — we regard the above as one of them, 
hence we were surprised to see quoted in your very val- 
uable journal, some months since,—and especially, also, 
from the author named,—the title, ““ Non-sectarian Ed- 
ucation for Girls.” This term may seem to be necessary 
for classification, but we have long felt that the title 
“non-sectarian,” attached to some of our higher institu- 
tions, in the reports of our able and laborious United 
States Commissioner of Education, is not a true quali- 
fier, and does, undesignedly, an injustice to the major- 
ity of the colleges of our country. We deem it as un- 
philosophical as it is undesirable, that education of any 
grade, but especially higher education, should be sepa- 
rated from religious thought and religious principles. 
Indeed, we regard non-sectarian education as imagin- 
ary, and the phantom arising from a kind of unhealthy 
phobia bordering, in some, on monomania. 

The great Apostle to the Gentiles, the ablest meta- 
physician of his age, and the most influential human 
life of the era, defines man as body, soul, and spirit,—a 
trichotomy. That man has a threefold nature, — mate- 
rial, intellectual, and spiritual,— is very generally con- 
It is also generally, and almost universally, seen 
that this moral or spiritual nature leads men of every 
age and clime to worship. If any tribe, as some have 
claimed, is so low in intellectual and moral perception 
as to have no idea of God, it does not materially affect 
the argument upon which is based the statement that 
man is naturally prone to worship; that he has a re- 
ligious being,—that man is a sectarian. 

This spiritual nature, this proneness to worship, is 
seen among heathen men and heathen nations of every 
grade of civilization,—not among the low and degraded 
alone, but also among those of highest culture. The 
most distinguished Grecian orators often introduced or 
conducted their great orations with prayer. The great 
philosophers were devout: Socrates, Plato, Aristotle. 
Some one has said, in all ages there have been five great 
poets, — Homer, Virgil, Dante, Milton, Shakespeare. 
The first line of the Iliad is a prayer; the introduction 
of the Aineid contains a prayer; The Inferno is a relig- 
ious poem; and Paradise Lost is eloquently introduced, 
by the blind poet, by means of an invocation for divine 
light. By heathen and Christian alike is felt and ex- 


ceded. 





ercised the divinely-implanted hunger for an Almighty 
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and beneficent Father who can sympathize with human 
want and relieve human woe. If man in Christian 
lands be educated symmetrically, this regal power must 
receive due culture, and that contemporaneously with 
the intellect. Hence a thoroughly secular education is 
neither philosophical nor desirable. 

Professed non-sectarians are among the most intoler- 
ant religionists. When we see the unity of belief in 
essentials, and often unity of action among good men of 
different churches, representations of sectarian animos- 
ity are exaggerated. Late infidel scientists are not sat- 
isfied to pursue science, but often array themselves 
against evangelical Christianity, and are among the 
most intolerant sectarians. Is there in the language a 
more illogical and intolerant essay, by any distinguished 
writer, than Professor Draper’s, on the “Conflict of Re- 
ligion and Science” ?—an essay that destroys in the 
minds of many thinking men a confidence in any state- 
ment he may make not otherwise corroborated, upon al- 
most any subject of which hemay treat. Some of these 
men deny to the most learned and able Christian min- 
isters the right to speak against their theories on scien- 
tific subjects in relation to religion. 

Scientists, these days, are pronounced Christians or 
atheists. While such is the case, there is no such thing 
as non-sectarian education. All are from nature secta- 
rians,—Christian or infidel sectarians. Are there any 
religious teachings, these days, more intolerant and sec- 
tarian than Spencer’s “ Agnosticism,” Tyndall’s “ Fa- 
talism,”’ Darwin’s “ Disteleology,” or Bain’s “ Material- 
ism”? Are there any teachings of the church so dan- 
gerous to morals or to free institutions as those now in- 
terposed by infidel-scientist instructors, such as “ there 
is no design in nature,” “no God in history,” “no 
spirit in man,” “no efficacy in prayer,” “no freedom 
of the will,” “no future life ” ? 

It is certainly a serious question, whether the State 
has a right to tax Christian citizens for the higher edu- 
cation of the families of pseudo-non-sectarians. The 
State should treat all alike. If these pseudo-non-secta- 
rians,—we do not wish to use the term in an offensive 
sense,—must have institutions non-Christian, let them 
in sheer justice, as Christians do, organize and support 
their own institutions; or let the State treat all alike, 
aiding them as it should Christian colleges and univer- 
sities, and no more, paying for educational results. 

The whole idea of National and State universities, 
and of devoting to them the public lands and means 
raised by taxation, — the waste thus of public funds, 
which are in a certain sense the same as private re- 
sources, excepting so far as necessity or economy de- 
mands, — needs thorough sifting by the intelligent 
Christian citizenship of this country. 

It is time that the waste of public funds, the injustice 
done the Christian citizen by this State favoritism to 
non-Christian sectarians, the danger to society and the 
State,—of a higher education divorced from ,morality 
founded in Christian principle,—be not attempted to be 
further built up upon so unsound a foundation, so un- 
philosophical and illogical an idea as “ non-sectarian 
education.” 








— The March Scribner had an interesting account of ‘‘ Some 
Western Schoolmasters,” in which Edward Eggleston says: 


**It was in the same old Bethel school-house, about the 
same time, that the master, one Benefiel, called out the spell- 
ing-class of which my mother, then a little girl, was usually at 
the head. The word given out was ‘onion.’ I suppose the 
scholars at the head of the class had not recognized the word 
by its spelling, in studying their lessons. They all missed it 
widely, spelling itin the most ingeniously incorrect fashions. 
Near the foot of the class stood a boy who had never been able 
to climb up toward the head. But, of the few words he did 
know how to spell, one was missed at the head, he became 
greatly excited, twisting himself into the most ludicrous con- 
tortions as it came nearer and nearer to him. At length the 
one just above the eager boy missed, the master said * next,’ 
whereupon he exultingly swung his hand above his head, and 
came out with: ‘O-n un, i-o-n yun, ing-un, — I’m head, by 
gesh!’ and he marched to the head, while the master hit him 
a blow across the shoulders for swearing.” 








— A brave man knows no malice, but at once 
Forgets in peace the injuries of war, 


USE AND ABUSE OF TEXT- BOOKS. 
[From an Address on “ Methods,” read at the Teachers’ Convention in 
astical History in Harvard University.) 


A sort of despair comes over the. mind of the educa- 
tor, as he considers the mere multiplication of school- 
studies in our day. I will not repeat the complaint, or 
echo the sighs. But what can we do about it? What 
can we afford to spare? Reading, writing, arithmetic, 
—the trivium of the common school, — these we must 
begin by taking for granted. Geography, algebra, ge- 
ometry, astronomy, mechanics, chemistry, history, polit- 
ical economy, — what one of these is not needed, in its 
elements if no more, I will not say to complete our no- 
tion of school work, but to give a tolerably clear outlook 
to the complexity of modern life, —so much as to read a 
daily newspaper with intelligence and satisfaction ? 
When to these we add Latin and Greek, as they are 
usually taught, with the mass of pedantic and antiquarian 
nonsense in the notes which afflicted pupils are ex- 
pected to use, no wonder the prospect is one at once 
of despair and disgust. 

To the question stated thus,— and it might be 

stated a good deal more emphatically, — I can think of 
only one decently satisfactory reply. We cannot refuse 
the demand. We cannot with dikes and dams keep 
back the rush of those broad waters of modern knowl- 
edge. The only help we can get is by considering the 
question of method. The only solution we shall find is 
by opening the ways of communication more direct be- 
tween the minds of teacher and hearer. The key-word 
of the situation must be, sooner or later, a very great 
extension of the sphere and use of oral instruction in 
the class-room. I do not intend to go into any exposi- 
tion here as to what can or cannot be taught to advan- 
tage inthis way. I simply suggest it as the only possi- 
ble solution that occurs to me of a problem likely to 
grow graver every year. But there are two points re- 
garding it which I wish to present very briefly. 
The first is the difficulty, — which most grown people 
fail to appreciate, — that most learners have in under- 
standing lessons in a printed book. I have myself had 
a good many pupils, first and last, most of them private 
pupils, and I cannot remember one who was intelligent 
enough to understand a plain rule in arithmetic, or a 
plain rule in grammar, from the text-book; and I have 
had several very bright ones. I will go further, and 
say that grown people too find the same difficulty. For 
myself, almost all I have succeeded in learning of math- 
ematics or grammar, since leaving college, has been 
from talking with the best mathematician and the best 
grammarian I could find. A whole volume might be 
written on the crying abuse of text-books of late years. 
Many teachers, I am sorry and ashamed to say, have come 
to think that the manufacturer of text-books should do 
their work for them. ‘They have come even to think, 
some of them, that a difficult language, like Latin or 
Greek, can be actually made easy by duly “ graded,” 
or what I should rather call “ degraded,” text-books. 

Mere necessary economy of time, as I believe, will 
compel our teachers to adopt the true and natural 
method of going over the ground with the pupils, orally, 
in advance, instead of leaving them to the dishearten- 
ing process of grinding it out alone, or the stupefying 
one of brewing the text in an enormous pot of annota- 
tion. Of course I do not mean that the pupil’s mind 
should be passive; on the contrary, it should be, and it 
would be, wide-awake. Nothing interests a bright child 
like guessing ; and the faculty of guessing, as President 
Walker used to say, is one of the most valuable results 
of the study of the languages. 

Still more, this method is necessary in the wide, vague 
range of studies opened up by the growth of modern 
knowledge. As to many of the topics taught, —I will 
mention history, physics, and astronomy as examples, 
— I believe it would be an immense gain if text-books 
in common schools were entirely abolished, unless it 





And gives his direst foe a friend’s embrace. 


might be some very brief manual of dates and results, 


Watertown, Mass., April 4, 1879, by J. H. ALLEN, Lecturer on Ecclesi- 


as a guide to memory. I am not speaking of the 
printed information on those subjects, — historical an- 
ecdotes, celestial phenomena, and the like, — such as 
will interest a learner’s mind as reading matter ; the 
more of this the better. Noram I speaking of the work 
of advanced scholars. But I am very confident in the 
conviction that the mass of elementary knowledge on 
such topics as I have named, required to instruct the ay- 
erage scholar, not only is best given by direct commu- 
nication from the teacher, but in the growing accumu- 
lation and cost of text-books, and the crwoding of school- 
work, this method will be the only escape from a break- 
down of the entire system. 

Of course these are dangers and weak spots in this 
method, as in all others. The teacher must remedy 
these as best he can, — by reviews; by written reports 
from learners far enough advanced ; by encouraging 
questions from the pupils ; by making the whole proc- 
ess, so far as possible, conversational instead of dicta- 
torial. What I urge, again, does not apply to propérly 
disciplinary work, such as spelling, writing, ciphering, 
and tasks of memory; but only to that mass of miscel- 
laneous knowledge so cruelly confused in our hasty 
methods of school-study, and so ruinous to bodily as 
well as mental health. There is a maxim on this point 
worth remembering. The amount of mere knowledge 
which a child can carry away at eighteen from the 
best schools cannot be worth much, at best. But the. 
ability to learn, the appetite for knowledge, the skill of 
applying what one knows, and the vigor of health that 
gives ability to use it, are of inestimable value. More- 
over, it is important to understand that for the mind’s 
health, forgetting is full as important as remembering. 
Of twenty things learned, it may very likely be advisa- 
ble to forget nineteen, while all twenty may have been 
important to be learned. A hearty dinner is a good 
thing for a hungry man; but, when he goes about his 
business afterward, he does not want to keep the flavor 
or the identity of his bill of fare. 


The other point is this: the great gain of interest 
aud dignity in the teacher’s office, that comes from thus 
making it an office of direct living communication, in- 
stead of a routine of text-work. If you will only think 
of it, —the moment you drop the thick veil which the 
text-book interposes between your pupil’s mind and yours, 
and deal with him face to face, you are right in the line, 
and are doing the work of the great teachers of the 
world. It is not merely that Socrates, Plato, and Aris- 
totle were great men themselves, but that they happily 
lived before text-books were invented, and had to invent 
their methods as they went along,—and test them, too, 
as they went along, by the responses they got from 
those who came to learn,—that their great original force 
has so gone out upon the world of thought. It isso, in a 
modester way and in a lesser degree, as soon as we take 
the same course with them. Take a piece of mere 
grammatical analysis, — one of those hopelessly tangled 
sentences of Thucydides in which he reports the speach 
(say) of a Corinthian envoy, crabbed and illegible as the 
short-hand of an unskillful reporter it looks at first; but 
put it, just as itis, between Thomas Arnold and his 
sixth-form boys, just as you would put a shell-fish or a 
sponge between Agassiz and his class, and the air of 
the class-room is bright with the electric interchange 
of mind and mind. 

How shall the teacher acquire something of this skill ? 
Well, I have heard that the only way to learn to swim 
is—to swim. I would only have you take for granted, 
with me, that it is a necessary art, indispensable for 
every teacher to acquire in some degree,—we may even 
say for the very salvation of our school system. Ido not 
believe it can be acquired by running for luck, and plung- 
ing into random experiments off-hand. There must be 
forethought and plan to make extempore practice 
amount to much. But the art is more easily acquired 
than perhaps we fear. A lesson, such as I have hinted 
at, should be carefully thought out beforehand. One 





‘who is trained and used to it can yery likely make this 
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preparation in five minutes’ deliberate thinking, on the 
spur of the moment, — but those five minutes must be 
had. A brisk half-hour’s walk before school-time may 
often be the best possible preparation ; its absolute 
freedom lets the plan crystallize, as it were, of itself. 


But, grant the skill once acquired in some moderate |the picturesque will repeat itself in their tasty sur- 
degree, and a place for it assigned,—say a set half-hour | roundings. 
gree, 


in the day, or a ten-minutes’ interval at the end of a 
recitation, — conceive, if you can, how it brightens up 
the business of the teacher! For there is not one of the 
topics I have suggested, that does not in its own way 
stimulate the imagination, when once its true facts have 
heen taken in; and of all forms of intellectual delight, | 
I take it, the exercise of the imagination is chief. Of 
course, the mind must be full with the material of the 
day or hour; some orderly arrangement of that material 
in ‘the thought must be taken for granted; and the re- 
sult is that most delightful of all exercises to the ordi- 
nary mind, free speech to ears prepared to hear. 








LITTLE BY LITTLE. 


BY LEON HERBERT. 
Little by little the time goes by,— 
Short if you sing through it, long if you sigh; 
Little by little, an hour a day, 
Gone with the years that have vanished away ; 
Little by little the race is run, 
Trouble, and waiting, and toil are done. 


Little by little the skies grow clear; 
Little by little the sun comes near; 

Little by little the days smile out 
Gladder and brighter on pain and doubt; 
Little by little the seed we sow 

Into a beautiful yield will grow. 


Little by little the world grows strong 
Fighting the battle of Right and Wrong; 
Little by little the Wrong gives way, 
Little by little the Right has sway; 
Little by little all longing souls 

Struggle up nearer the shining goals. 


Little by little the good in men 
Blossoms to beauty for human ken; . 
Little by little the angels see 
Prophecies better of good to be; 
Little by little the God of all 
Lifts the world nearer the pleading call. 
—Exchange. 








TREES BEFORE THE SCHOOLHOUSE. 


BY REV. E. A. RAND, SOUTH BOSTON. 


Bare and gaunt, flat, naked, and uninteresting as old 
brick walls can be, stands a village schoolhouse we have 
in mind. There is not a tree nor shrub to relieve its un- 
inviting nakedness. In summer it looks at the sun 
like a very red sort of eye open, without any lashes of 
green foliage to screen it. How much good it would 
do to plant a few trees in that barren school-yard! 
What an ornament to the spot! What a pretty pic- 
ture the schoolhouse would make, half hid behind the 
trees, with children running in and out like birds that 
tenant a nest half concealed by the foliage! Do we re- 
alize that, as it is, we are allowing an ugly picture to 
hang before the children 2? Would that it might liter- 
ally be hanged, and so ended. 

This is a generation quick to interest the young 


through pictures. The brightest minds are busy with} some will wearily drop by the way, to sleep under the 
efforts to devise the most entertaining pictures for the| turf of the church-yard. 


young. We carry the idea into our instruction. Ob- 
ject-lessons are popular as June picnics. The lyceum 
has caught the fever. With the speaker comes the ster- 
copticon. The lecture must be a picture-gallery. Some 


are introducing the blackboard into the pulpit. The|ness of sin, and the fear of damnation.—Heubner. 


chalk competes with the pen. Ideas must be pictures, 


they tell us. Now look at that gaunt, bare, uninviting danger is pressing! go home to God and get out of 
trouble! Array thyself in such garments as will please 


! O pilgrim, for thy eternal home.— 
before the young? They will surely receive an impres- Radieoer. get tendy, O piigriat, See thy sternal home 


schoolhouse. What kind of a picture are we putting 


sion of some kind, and of a lasting kind. Because the 


natures we are dealing with are so susceptible, and| suffer for it, must have a believing spirit and a firm 
through life will go stamped with what we impress|hold upon invisible realities.— Reiger. 


them, therefore we should have schoolhouses and school- 


furnishings as tasty and beautiful as possible. What} power he exerts upon the hearts of men.—Heubner. 


about the neglected yard before that old education- 


' below. 


base of the walls; and may no penny-squeezing com- 
| 
is reached. Slate the roof, sir! What a pretty spot 
the school-yard becomes! And as the scholars grow up 
to make homes for themselves, their trained interest in 


But the school-yard becomes a picture to all passers- 
by. They receive impressions. They catch hints. 
That tree-planted, shrub-decorated yard, those ivy- 
draped walls, tell all the people to ornament the sur- 
roundings of home. We have been speaking of looks ; 
there is the item of comfort. The summer-aspect of 
things from any point of view in a school-yard is apt to 
be a hot, white sky above, and a yellow, furnace-floor 
There are no spaces of shade to cool the young 
people, unless they shrink up close to the brick or 
wooden walls and find relief in their shadow. Give 
them, amid the fiery, summer heat, a good umbrella of 
maple-leaves, or elm-leaves, to stand or play under. 

For all these reasons, we must see that the tree and 
shrub-planting will prove to be a very useful measure. 
It can not be ranked as something beautiful and noth- 
ing more. We may recall what Victor Hugo makes 
one of his characters say: “ Madame Magloire,” replied 
the bishop, “you are mistaken. The beautiful is as 
useful as the useful.” He added, after a moment’s si- 
lence, “ Perhaps more so.” 

Now, then, shall not something be done about the old 
schoolhouse-yard ? Shall not a beginning be made this 
month ? If the committee have neither power nor dis- 
position to set out trees, those wide-awake teachers with 
which America is crammed can fix it. Call for volun- 
teers from the much-whittled, long-suffering seats in 
the old brick schoolhouse. Rally the scholars around 
the tree-planting proposition. They will readily give 
pennies enough to buy an elm or maple. Let it bea 
class affair if preferable, each class as it leaves the old 
schoolhouse leaving tree or ivy behind as their me- 
mentoes. It certainly will not cost much to dig the 
hole for the tree, and need not cost anything, as there 
is any quantity of unemployed power about the boys, 
and they would be delighted to use it in digging half- 
a-dozen holes, provided it is in school-time. Now may 
the day be propitious, a bonny, blue, April day, with 
sweet, tender sky, and soft, sunny air. May the birds 
be on hand with an “opening piece” ; the scholars will 
certainly make music enough afterwards. It will be a 
happy procession that will go singing from the school- 
door to the tree-hole, and it will be an eager circle that 
will line the whole, each pitching in his or her shovel- 
ful of brown earth. 

Now, hats off to our first tree! May it live, grow, and 
flourish, surviving the cold, fierce winters. May its 
buds unroll into banners of triumph each spring, ban- 
ners that autumn will decorate with all kinds of jubi- 
lant colors. It will stand, we hope, through this gen- 
eration at least, to shelter the many coming here in 
their school-pilgrimage, some of whom will pass on into 
the great, jostling, tramping procession of busy life, and 











GEMS. 


That which makes desth so dreadful is a conscious- 


Wilt thou not go home, my child? Away, for the 


Those who openly confess the truth and cheerfully 


The unction of the true preacher is detected in the 


It is well for the soul if it can be saved, even at the 


mittee say the vines will rot the shingles when the roof 


BY JOHN SWETT, SAN FRANCISCO, €AL. 


The Art of Teaching. 


The art of teaching consists in the skillful application 
of rules and methods, deduced from science and from 
intelligent observation and experiment. In other words, 
the art is teaching according to laws based upon a sci- 
entific knowledge of the nature of the child to be taught. 
But not all practice in teaching gives experience, and 
not all metheds end in art- -One guiding axiom in the 
art of teaching is this: It is what the child does for 
himself, and by himself, under wise instruction, that 
educates him. 

Now the untrained and unskilled teacher, ignorant 
of the nature of the mind, too often believes that chil- 
dren are educated by what is told to them, or by what 
they commit to memory from books. He fills all the 
children to the brim with facts. His fetich is the 
school text-book; it is ugly, but he worships it, and 
makes his pupils bow down before it. To him the 
child has but one intellectual faculty, and that is mem- 
ory. He recognizes no educational authorities. He is 
self-reliant, and draws only on his own original re- 
sources. He is no imitator. He teaches as if Pesta- 
lozzi, Froebel, Arnold, Spencer, and a whole constella- 
tion of noble teachers had never thought, observed, dis- 
coursed, and written. He teaches in the “ good old 
way ” in which children were made stupid half a cen- 
tury ago, — a “way ” that is still perpetuated in many 
country schools, in some city schools, and in not a few 
high schools and colleges. The blind followers of this 
“way ” pass half their lives in getting hold of the ob- 
solete ideas of the past, and then stick to them until 
death as the only possible methods of teaching. 


The unscientific teacher tells everything in advance, 
giving his pupils no chance to think out things for 
themselves. In teaching arithmetic, instead of concen- 
trating attention upon accuracy in essentials, he wastes 
time and toil upon technical “schoolmasterisms,” and 
fine-spun, long-drawn-out “logical analyses,” and omits 
altogether practical work in sentence-writing and com- 
position. In geography he requires pupils to memorize 
map-names, omitting altogether a foundation of ideas 
derived from local surroundings. In history, dates are 
strung like wooden beads upon the thread of memory. 
In botany, he takes books without flowers. In physics, 
omits experiments. In reading, he trains children to 
call words without much reference to ideas. Oral in- 
struction and object-lessons he regards with lofty disdain. 
In view of the charlatanism and empiricism, both in 
courses of study and methods of instruction, we may 
well be tolerant of the opinions of those who assert that 
there is, as yet, in our common schools, neither an art 
nor a science of teaching. 

A State,superintendent who had made, during a long 
term of office, hundreds of visits to ungraded country 
schools, declared that he never once saw a teacher con- 
ducting a recitation without a text-book in hand; that 
he seldom saw either teacher or pupils at the blackboard ; 
that he never saw a school-globe actually in use; that 
he never saw a teacher give an object-lesson; that he 
never heard a lesson on morals or manners; that he 
never saw but one school-cabinet ; that he never saw a 
reading-class trained to stand erect and hold a book 
properly ; that he never heard a teacher give a lesson 
in local geography; that classes, when asked to point 
north, uniformly pointed upwards to the zenith; that 
he never heard a spelling-lesson dictated in which the 
teacher did not mispronounce one or more words; and 
that he never found a school where the pupils had been 
trained to write a letter, either of business or friendship. 


An examiner in one of the ten largest cities in the 
United States, says that he found many classes of pri- 
mary children who had been to school for three years, 
and had never made a figure or letter upon the black- 








box? Plant a tree. or trees there. Put vines at the|cost of bodily sufferings.— Veunder. 


board ; that lessons in “oral instruction” were written 
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on the blackboard by teachers, copied into blank-books 
and memorized by pupils; that the school-globe was 
seldom used; that most of the teaching consisted in 
hearing verbatim text-book lessons; that pronunciation 
was slovenly ; that pupils were trained neither to think 
nor to speak ; that half the recitations were conducted 
in writing; that pupils were kept up at high pressure 
by frequent competitive examinations; and that the 
anxiety of teachers seemed to be, not to develop the 
faculties, but to cram pupils to pass the “annual exam- 
ination.” Such bungling teaching is a natural outcome 
of the popular notion that any person who has been 
“educated” can become a public-school teacher without 
special training. There are no teachers so hopelessly 
improgressive as those who have grown wrong-headed 
from untrained experience, and who are ignorant of 
their own ignorance of skilled methods. It is this class 
of pedagogues that Carlyle has so graphically made im- 
mortal : 

“ My teachers were hide-bound pedants, without 
knowledge of man’s nature, or of boys, or of aught save 
lexicons and quarterly account-books. Innumerable 
dead vocables they crammed into us, and called it fos- 
tering the growth of the mind. Howcan an inanimate, 
mechanical verb-grinder foster the growth of anything, 
much more the mind, which grows not like a vegetable 
(by having its roots littered with etymological compost), 
but like a spirit, by mysterious contact with spirit, — 
thought kindling itself at the fire of living thought ? 
How shall he give kindling in whose inward man there 
is no live coal, but is burnt out to a dead grammatical 
cinder? My professors knew syntax enough, and of 
the human soul this much,—that it had a faculty called 
memory, and could be acted on through the muscular 
integument by appliance of birch-rods.” 


As a matter of fact, the greatest waste in our school 
system comes from the employment of untrained teach- 
ers, who finally learn how to teach after a conventional 
fashion, but who spoil a great many classes before they 
learn how to teach at all. Unless teachers are trained 
to their business they cannot make good schools. There 
may be the external show, but there is no soul, no 
spirit, no healthful outflow of educated children. The 
true economy of public-school management is the em- 
ployment, exclusively, of professionally-educated teach- 
ers, not of educational itinerants. 
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MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be directed to 
the Editor, Prof. E. T. QuimBy, Hanover, N. H. 


Sotutions Recervep.—F. P. Matz, (King’s Moun- 
tain, N. C.): Problems 94, 95, 96, 101, 105, 106, 108, 109. 

J. F. Garrett (King’s Mountain High School, N. C.): 
Problem 96. 

To CorresponpENts.—H. G. thinks “the subject 
whether ’tis nobler to invert or not to invert the divisor, 
has very nearly reached the limits of forbearance.” 
Having come to the same conclusion ourselves, we 
have withheld several communications on that subject 
from valued correspondents, who, we trust, will take no 
offence.—Eb. 


—J.S8. T. asks: 1. Where is the center of motion 
in a car-wheel? 2. When the car is in motion, does 


any part of the wheel move any faster than any other 
part of the same wheel? Ans. 1. The center of motion 
is different for each point in the wheel. 2. The lowest 
point does not move at all; the highest point moves 
faster than any other.—Eb. 


—_ oe 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Editor :—In Tue Journat of April 3, J. H. W. says: 
‘*T observe, also, that C. R. Ballard has misunderstood Prob- 
lem 71, and consequently has not given a correct solution.”’ 


Quite likely; and yet the author of the problem, as it appeared 
originally in Greenleaf’s New Practical Arithmetic, when ap- 
pealed to for the correct answer, gave #, and added that he had 
not thought the question susceptible of any other answer, but 
admitted that it was, after seeing a solution similar to that by 
J. H. W. It seems to me, Mr. Editor, that it is a question 
concerning which a good deal may be said pro and con, with- 
out even then reaching a unanimous verdict. What say you 
to the following version of it, obtained by putting the question 
first ? ‘* What part of nine-tenths of his money will a boy have 
left, after spending five-eighths of said sum ?”’ Whether the 
above version be fair or not, it would seem that it embodies 
the author’s conception of the problem. C. R. BALLARD. 


[We think J. H. W. is right in any way of putting 
the problem, which does not change its meaning. We 


confess, however, that we fell into the same trap with 
C. R. B., by giving too little heed to the language of 
the problem.—Eb. | 


Mr. Editor :—Problems 73 and 74 were taken from Eaton’s 
Intellectual Arithmetic, Sec. 9, Lesson 2, Exs. 19 and 20. It 
would be impossible for children to perform them as they have 
been solved in THz JoURNAL. Please] state if the following 
is a correct solution: 

A receives 6 percent. interest. If B pays $1.20 "for 6 per 
cent. bonds, for $1.00 he receives 5 per cent. interest in gold; 
as gold is at a premium of 50 per cent., B’s interest is 74¢ per 
cent; B’s gain each year is 14 per cent of the sum invested; 
in 20 years, his gain will be 20 x 114 per cent., or 30 per cent. 


At the end of 20 years B will lose 74°5> or 4+ of the sum in- 

vested, which is 1624 per cent. Consequently B’s actual gain 

over A is 30 per cent, — 1624 per cent, = 1314 per cent. Ans. 
E. Kingston, N. H., April 7, 1879. E. W. 


[B’s annual gain of 14 per cent. may be put at in- 
terest, and during the 20 years will increase; his ad- 
vantage is therefore greater than 134 per cent.—Ep. ] 


Mr. Editor :—I would ask Mr. Hoover if his solution of 
Problem 84 would be the same, supposing the discs thrown to- 
gether on a table, their centers connected by a thread 2r units 
in length ? Lucius Brown. 

concerts 


SOLUTIONS, 


PROBLEM 88.—An equilateral spherical triangle is inscribed 
iu a circle, radius 2: to show that 4, one of the equal angles of 
—1 3 — sec? ? : 

13+ sec? o 

From the center of circle drop perpendiculars on the 
sides. As the angles at the centers are each equal to 
120°, the half will each be = 60°. Then by Napier’s 


rule, cos g = cot 60° cot 44, or A = V3 tan 4, or 
sec 


the spherical triangle, is cos 


sin$@ secp sint¢@  sectg or 1008 9 __ sec*p 
cost O° V3’ cos*40 °° =63 7) 1+cos8” =3 


By reducing, we get cos 0 = pest} os 
sec? @ - H.W. 


[ANOTHER SOLUTION J 


From Chauvenet’s Trigonometry, p. 251, Eq. 334, we 
/ 3 
=: A. SP eS 
cos $ V z x} (1) 





have 





By Trigonometry, cos $0 = v4 4 vt} . + (2). 


From (1) and (2), by comparison and reduction, we find 
3 — sec® @ B 2 
eavaprtibersatne t4+t =3 * g. 
TH tang ut 4 -+- tan’ p +- sec? @ 

By substitution and reduction, we finally obtain 

3 — sec? ) 

3+ sec* @ ) 


PROBLEM 89.—Given the equations 


w+t+e+y +z =a= 10 

w+ 2t+y+2=—b= 380 

w + 2+ yi + 2=—c=—100 . 

wt + at+ y+ zt = d= 354 
to find the values of w, 2, y, and z. 


+{ (1)'—(2) } gives wa + wy + we + ay + mz + 


yz = B. 
4¥{ (1) — (8)] — (1). (2) = (8)] 
2 


cos 6= 


6 == cos—! ‘ F. P. Marz. 


gives wry + xyz + 
wyz + waz = C. 
#4 (1)'— (4) $ gives 44 at—ad}. 1). @)-— (4) 
givesac—d. % B* gives } (a? — 6). 
Then ac — d + § (a? — b)? — 3wayz = 3 (at — d). 
Whence waryz = D. 
Then if w+a2+y+2=A, the values of w, gz, y, 
and z are the roots of the equation 

X* — AXs+ BX? — CX+ D= 0. 
Restoring A, B, C, and D, we have X* — 10X*+ 
35X? — 50X + 24 —0, the roots of which are 1, 2, 3, 
and 4. Wm. Hoover. 








VARIETIES. 


ROBINSONIAN EPIGRAM, 
O, the fickle, fickle weather! 
It ome holds together 
or a day. 
First it snoweth, then it bloweth, 
Then the angry storm-cloud goeth 
Right away. 
But there’s mickle, mickle weather 
That would suit us all together 
Just the same; 
For, take us all together, 
We’re as fickle as the weather,— 
Who’s to blame ? 

— President Angell says that one of the mathematicians of 
Michigafi University, known all over the world, never went to 
school but six weeks; aud while the oxen were resting at noon, 
did his first mathematical work upon a ploughshare with a 
piece of chalk. 

— A lady correspondent at Concord, Mass., tells this story: 
** A little incident happened in one of our school examinations 
the other day. The teacher,—a character in her way,—asked 
one of F. B. Sanborn’s boys what the capital of Massachusetis 
was. He answered ‘Concord.’ To which she’replied,—‘ Oh, no! 
I know there are people who think Concord is the capital of all 
New England; but geography doesn’t say so.’ That school 
changed teachers next term.’”’—Commonwealth. 


— Bits of branches of cherry, apple, pear, lilac, and other 
trees and shrubs, taken into the school-house now, and kept 
standing in a vase of water, will blossom in a week or two. 


— What becomes of the children of a person who ranks the 
training of their minds on the same level with the soldering of 
a waste-pipe ? Not that we would disparage the work ofa 
mechanic; if it be well done, itis honorable enough; but we 
submit that the delicate task of cultivating a human intelli- 
gence requires different powers from those that guide a skillful 
mechanic’s hand, and is to be rewarded after a different fash- 
ion.—N. Y. Tribune. 

— She didn’t.—In one of the Detroit schools, the other day, 
a class in English history was being questioned by the teacher 
about Henry VIII., and she finally asked: ‘‘ Did Anne of 
Cleves, Henry’s fourth wife, die a natural death ?”’ There 
was an awful silence for half a minute, and then one miss 
stammered out: ‘‘ No, ma’am,—she was divorced !’’ 


— Let us not listen to those who think we ought to be an- 
gry with our enemies, and who believe this to be great and 
manly. Nothing is more praiseworthy, and nothing more 
clearly indicates a great and noble soul than clemency and 
readiness to forgive. 


— A clergyman, being annoyed by some of his audience go- 
ing out while he was preaching, took his text, ‘‘ Thou art 
weighed and found wanting.’’ Soon after commencing his 
discourse he said, ‘‘ You will please pass out as fast as you are 
weighed.”’ 

— God furnishes us the fine wheat; but we ourselves must 
knead it into bread. 


— Colonel Higginson believes now that it will only be but a 
short time before Harvard will throw open its doors to both 
sexes. He thinks that, when a professor comes to hear his 
female pupils read the same Greek or Latin, or demonstrate 
the same propositions in mathematics that his college class is 
studying, he will seriously consider a plan to economize time 





and labor by instructing both at the same hour. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


ot responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 

(The eS che editorial columns, oF over his ature. He cannot 
oop mise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
[ee ondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 


tively demands it.] 








METHODS OF TEACHING READING. 
To the Editor of The Journal: 

At the Teachers’ Convention in Worcester, a few weeks 
since, a paper upon ‘‘ Methods of Teaching Reading”’ attracted 
much attention. It is not my purpose to speak of the views 
advanced, nor of the want of unanimity apparent in the dis- 
cussion of these views. It would seem to an observer that the 
“ disagreement of doctors’’ was more positive upon this sub- 


ject than upon any other. Each method had earnest advocates | g 
who were not wanting in zeal and confidence. More than one| | 


mind must have.been impressed with the character of the au- 
dience assembled ; a few young teachers were present, but 
middle-aged, gray-haired, earnest men and women predom- 
inated in that assembly, One inference was inevitable; the 
subject is surrounded with difficulties, and educators realize 
that these difficulties have not been surmounted. If a method 


has yet been found really superior to all others, surely its prog-| _ 


ress is slow, or its superiority would have asserted itself ere 
this. A few years ago the friends of the phonic system were 
confident that the whole educational world would be moved 
by their cabalistic signs. The sentence-method has its friends 
and advocates, and the word-method has made rapid strides. 
But are the children of to-day really in advance of parents and 
grand-parents in this branch of study ? They read flippantly, 
perhaps, from the easy pages of the Reader, but give them 
books of history, biography, or the Bible, and they are far be- 
hind the sturdy little fellows of six or eight years of age, of the 
early years of this century. 

Is the system at fault, or are the children deteriorating ? 
Many claim that spelling can be taught successfully only by 
the a-b-c method. This is certainly the surest method for the 
average teacher, and the only one that ought to be taught by 
inexperienced people. A warning ought to be sounded in re- 
gard to careless teaching of reading. We consider the word- 
method a most dangerous one in the hands of any but experts. 
It is astonishing that the publishers of this system do not real- 
ize this sufficiently to add, at least, a caution in the introduc- 
tion of their First Book. We have seen whole classes spoiled 
by a careless or ignorant teacher. We recall several instances 
where mothers have attempted, with deplorable results, teach- 
ing it to their children. It seems a simple thing to do, yet if 
each word is not thoroughly learned, the child soon guesses 
at it by its connection with the rest of the sentence, and so, 
recognizing neither words nor letters, forms habits that cannot 
be removed. The only remedy lies in taking the child back to 
the a--c method, and beginning at the foundation. We recall 
three children taught in this way by a careless mother, who 
gave only half her attention to the work, and at the age of 
twelve and fourteen these children, bright and quick in every 
other branch, had not been able to overcome the habits thus 
formed. The parents, of course, blamed the system or teach- 
ers, but the fault lay in the foundation laid by the careless 
mother, 

Another error to be avoided is the combination of systems. 
Whichever method the child, begins from that he should not 
be allowed to change. It is surprising that this most impor- 
tant work, requiring care and skill, should be to such an ex- 
tent as it is, entrusted to young teachers of no experience. 

So. Orange, N. J., April 8, 1879. J. T. CLARKE. 


Ope 


“E.’s” FISH STORY. 
To the Editor of The Journal: 

Thanks to “E.,” in Tax Journa of the 10th, calling at- 
tention to my words on the superiority of American manufac- 
tures as the outgrowth (in part) of superior American educa- 
tion, An English government officer announced to the English 
public, through the English Times, that ‘“‘ all the locks’’ used 
in “a large contract for the war office, were manufactured in 
America ;” and the contractor explained his un-English act by 
Saying he has been putting American locks on English build- 
ings for years, and even “at Walsall, within a stone’s throw 
“ where locks are made;’’ and because the locks brought 

3,500 miles away” from home were so much cheaper and 
better than the English, that he was enriching himself by the 
trade. (See JouRNAL of March 6.) 


“The practical locksmiths of that neighborhood,’’ find their 
trade endangered, and hasten to minify the number and qual- 
ity of the locks used, and magnify their price. Their effort 
Suggests the story told by Josephus (or somebody else) of the 
last, disgusted diluvian who, when refused admission to the 
ark, while he was standing on tiptoe on the mountain-peak, 
rs my water was just gurgling into his mouth, had time only 
2 say, “ Go along, old Noah! *Twon’t be much of a shower, 

terall.” “E.” avoided a reputation for a too easy faith by 
concealing his name, 


Similar facts, too numerous for THE JOURNAL, and “ grat- 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 





WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


This noted Abbey, the first resort of the Lon- 
don tourist, is the most magnificent gothic 
structure in English-speaking lands, and is 
really the only place of national sepulture in 
the world ; the only spot where monuments 
epitomize a world’s history. This consecrated 
spot was first occupied by a church, built by 
Sebert, king of the East Saxons, between 604 
and 616, and in it he and his queen were 
buried. This church was destroyed by the 
Danes in the time of Alfred, and rebuilt by 
Edgar, who made it an abbey for twelve Bene- 
dictine monks. Edward the Confessor again 
rebuilt the edifice in a more magnificent style, 
and fitted it, with lavish wealth and adorn- 
ment, for his burial-place. The old abbey 
began to take an architectural shape and beauty 
in the reign of Henry III., and from that date 
received various additions until the erection 
of the superb chapel of Henry VII., and the 
western towers by Sir Christopher Wren. Its 
form is that of an irregular cross; its length, 











ifying to American”’ self-respect, as well as a tower of strength 

for the secondary and higher education of the people, come 

*‘ thick-swarming’”’ like Homeric bees. 
Iowa City, Ia., April 12, 1879. 


—~-oo——. 


‘**NOTHING NEW UNDER THE SUN.” 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

Your correspondent ‘*G, B. D.’’ speaks of the arrangement 
of the Williamstown school, of pupils seated with their backs 
to the teacher, asnew. Many years ago such, for a time, was 
the arrangement in the Female High School, Newburyport, 
Mass., but it was found unsatisfactory, and the seats were 
changed to face the usual way, to the gratification of both 
teachers and pupils. If watching scholars, without their 
knowledge, that every misdemeanor.may be detected, is the 
teacher’s chief employment, and his pupils are either too 
young or too perverse to be trained to habits of self-control, 
the so-called ‘‘ new departure’’ is the best plan. For all other 
purposes of school, it is the worst. 

An excellent arrangement for securing good order, and all 
the other advantages of seats facing the teacher, is the one in 
some of the rooms of the Concord (N. H.) High School and, if 
I mistake not, of the Boston Latin School; namely, with the 
teacher’s desk at the side of the room. The pupils easily turn 
partly round in their seats and face the teacher when he has 
occasion to address the whole school, and there is no serious 
objection to such a plan. A matter of much more importance 
in the seating of schoolrooms is a proper regard for the direc- 
tion of the light, that neither teachers nor scholars face a daz- 
zling light. A method of seating by which scholars, with backs 
to the light, intercept much of that which should shine on 
their books, is nearly as objectionable. Many of our school- 
rooms could easily be improved in this respect. B. 

Burlington, Vt., 1879. 


L. F. PARKER. 


—_—_eo2——— 


“DOUBT” OR “DOUT” IN SHAKESPEARE. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

There are two passages in Shakespeare where some critics 
have insisted that the word doubt should be used, while others 
have preferred dout. Much might be written concerning the 
various criticisms on these passages, but I will only briefly call 
attention to them. 

In King Henry V., Act 4, Scene 2, just before the battle of 
Agincourt, the Dauphin, Orleans, and others enter, and are 
soon joined by the Constable, when the following language 
occurs: 

Dau.—Now, my lord Constable, 

Con.—Hark, how our steeds for present service neigh! 

Dau.—Mount them, and make incision in their hides, 

That their hot blood may spin in English eyes, 
And doubt them with superfluous courage. 

This was the reading of the folio, which Malone altered to 
dout. This word is a contraction of do out in provincial lan- 
guage. If doubt is the word, it is used in a transitive sense, 
and means to bring them into doubt or suspicion, as the word 
fear is sometimes used to create fear ; pale, to make pale. ‘If 
dout is the proper word, then it is to do out or vanquish them. 

The same difference in the reading has been followed in the 
following passage in Hamlet, Act I., Scene 4, about which so 


much has been written: ‘<The dream of bale 

Doth all the noble substance often doubt 

To his own scandal.”’ 
On this passage there has also been much discussion as to 
whether the word bale should be read or eale or base, etc. 
But I will not prolong this note to give the criticisms on 
these words. Some late editions of Shakespeare have very 
full notes on them that will well repay perusal. 
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exclusive of Henry VIIth’s chapel, is 511 feet; 
its breadth at the transept is 203 feet; height of nave 102 feet; 
and of the towers 225 feet. The architecture is a mixed 
Greco-Gothic, and presents a most elegant and imposing ap- 
pearance on approaching Victoria from Parliament street. 

But the interior is by far the most interesting and impres- 
sive, and contains the monuments and memorials of the most 
eminent of English worthies. Your first visit will be to “‘ The 
Poet’s Corner,” in the east end of the transept. Here are the 
memorials of Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, “‘ Rare 
Ben Jonson,’’ Gray, Dryden, Addison, Cowley, Southey, Ma- 
son, Campbell. Here are the gravestones of Garrick, Sam. John- 
son, ‘Old Parr,’’ who lived 152 years, Macaulay, Dickens, 
Bulwer, and Livingstone, with many other names of equal 
or minor interest. 

The splendid chapel of Henry VII., with its beautiful me- 
diwval architecture, will then be visited. Here, and in adjoin- 
ing chapels, are the tombs of Henry VII., Henry VIII., Eliz- 
abeth, Mary Queen of Scots, Charles II., William III., Mary, 
and Queen Anne. 

Amongst the statesmen are Chatham, Pitt, Fox, Canning, 
Peel, and Palmerston. Lord Nelson, on the eve of one of his 
victories said, ‘*‘ To-morrow a peerage or Westminster Abbey,’’ 
though he was buried at St. Paul’s, London. Here in the 
Chapel of the Confessor are the old coronation chairs, and the 
stone of Scone on which Scottish kings had been crowned from 
time immemorial, till the time of the conquest under Edward I. 

Connected with the Abbey is Westminster School, founded 
in connection with the Abbey to educate priests for the Ro- 
man Catholic service, when as yet the Catholics held sway in 
England. In Elizabeth’s reign the school was endowed as a 
Protestant foundation, and has sent forth some of England’s 
best scholars. On one of the forms in one of the school-rooms 
the name Dryden is cut in deep letters, indicating that he was 
once a student at this school. 

The Abbey, its history and its associations, are worthy of 
study by our teachers, and a visit to its venerable and sacred 
walls is an event in one’s history. Services are held here 
week-days and on the Sabbath, at which the Very Reverend 
Dean Stanley often preaches. 





ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


79. ‘* What is the value of 2+ 8 x 6?” 

Answer, 50. The important principle is involved, that the 
signs of multiplication or division when placed between quan- 
tities, indicate that these quantities are to be considered as 
one quantity, and hence such signs are to be removed before 
those of addition or subtraction. It is common, especially in 
mental arithmetics, for long expressions to be used in which 
each operation is té be performed, in order of signs, but this 
practice ought to be condemned unless such expressions are 
preceded by some qualification. * 





QUERIES. 


179. Why is the English court called ‘“‘ the Court of St. 


James’”’ ? 8. 
AN HISTORICAL QUESTION. 


In acertain year a theologian and an artist died, and a phi- 
losopher and a poet were born. In the year in which the phi- 


losopher died, another philosopher was born. In the year in 
which the poet died, and on the same day, the author of a 
great romance died. Give names and dates. 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTION. 
“A. B. A.,” of Phenix, R. 1., sends us an article on “‘ Mor- 
als in Schools,’ in which he asks if teachers are as watchful 


as they should be in guarding the children from bad in- 
fluences at school, as well as attentive to the matter of 
inculcating correct habits of thought and action. This 





Boston, April, 1879. R. L, PERKINS. 


topic cannot be too strongly urged upon the attention of all 
teachers. 
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THE WEEK. 


— General John A. Dix died, at his residence in New York, 
on Monday aged 81. His death was very quiet and peaceful. 

— The United States Supreme Court has decided that the 
Pacific Railroad lands are not subject to preémption. 

— A syndicate of New York and Boston banking firms sub- 
scribed, on the 17th, for $150,000,000 United States four per 
cents. and $40,000,000 funded certificates, the largest subscrip- 
tion ever known. 

— The London Times editorially congratulates General 
Sherman upon the success of the conversion of the 10-40 bonds- 

— The interest in the discussion in the United States Senate 
relative to the army appropriation bill seems to have greatly 
subsided even among the members themselves, but it still 
drags its weary way. A deluge of bills is expected. 

— Afghanistan. —It is reported that General Roberts is 
ready to march through Shutargarden Pass at a moment’s no- 
tice, with two brigades, with which he will be able to occupy 
Cabul. 

— Chili. —Successes everywhere are reported for the Chil- 
ians. The President of Bolivia has made an appeal to the 
people, calling them to arms. 

— Cuba. — The plantations have suffered much from con- 
flagrations, resulting from the recent great drdught; happily 
rain is at last reported. 

— France. — In six of the eight districts in France where 
elections were held, republicans were returned. 

— Germany. — Dr. Von Strampf, first president of the Su- 
preme Tribunal of Prussia, is dead. 

— Russia.—The situation is daily growing more alarming. 
Governor-generals, with the most extremely despotic powers, 
have been appointed over the most popular districts. The 
Nihilists embrace among their members policemen, soldiers, 
noblemen, and government officials. 

— Spain.—The elections for the Cortes resulted in 275 min- 
isterialists, 32 constitutionalists, and 38 of other parties. 

— Turkey. — The Sultan has ratified the Novi-Bazar conven- 
tion with Austria, thus avoiding a threatened ministerial crisis. 








A REMARKABLE document issues from the Committee 
on the Revision of the School System of Boston, in 
which, after reciting the history of the supervision of 
primary schools, it recommends that the masters be re- 
manded to the work of teaching the first classes, and 
the care of the schools in their own buildings, and that 
the supervision of the primary schools be given over to 
the special charge of the school supervisors. Such a 
plan, involving as it does a radical change in the func- 


tions of the masters and their relations to the cdbesta 
in the several districts, shouldjJhave the arguments of 
economy as well as greater utility in its favor. So far as 
the saving of money is concerned, about which the com- 
mittee and citizens are anxious, the old plan is certainly 
the money-saving one. Prior to the supervisorships, the 
city saved over twenty-five thousand dollars annually 
in what is now an expensive luxury in school manage- 
ment. In order to meet this added expense, salaries of 
teachers have been reduced, and are threatened with a 
second reduction. The interests of economy would 
seem to demand a cutting off of expenditure in the line 
of extra services, recently added, rather than in the 
weakening of the positions of many of the best teach- 
ers and masters in the Commonwealth or country. 
So far as relates to the fitness of the principals 
to supervise the primary schools, and their effi- 
ciency therein, the document referred to is the most 
marked example of non sequitur and special pleading 
we have recently noticed. When it is stated that “ cer- 
tainly better results have followed the increased super- 
vision of the principals,” and on the same page it is 
00/also stated that “however valuable and important the 
results obtained by the principals’ supervision of the 
primary schools, it is evident that it has been overdone,” 


. and “the committee are compelled to admit the fact 


’” we are led, 


embodied in the ery of ‘ over-supervision, 
as is every intelligent citizen, to the inquiry, Whence 


then this excess of supervision ? 





Tue publishers of the country are under great obliga- 
tions to Messrs. Harper & Brothers, of New York, for 
. | awakening a new interest in the subject of an interna- 
tional copyright law between this country and Great 
Britain. A letter to Secretary Evarts proposes that a 
Commission or conference, of eighteen American citizens 
and British subjects, in which the United States and 
Great Britain shall be equally represented, be appointed 
respectively by our Secretary of State and by the Brit- 
ish Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, who shall be 
invited jointly to consider and present the details of a 
treaty to be proposed by the United States to Great 
Britain. They further suggest that this Commission 
be composed of three authors, three publishers, and 
three publicists, on each side; and they express the be- 
lief that if this should result in an international copy- 
right treaty between the United States and Great Brit- 
ain, it would naturally be followed by corresponding 
treaties with other countries. 

It will be seen that preference is thus given to a 
treaty over statute law, for the obvious reason that no 
law made here would have any effect in England, and 
vice versa. In the plan of the Clarendon convention of 
1870, the principle is laid down that when a book is 
copyrighted in either country it shall be considered as 
copyrighted in both, and protected accordingly. That 
means simply that a copyright in the United States is 
equally good in Great Britain, and a copyright in Great 
Britain is equally good in the United States. The 
amendments offered by the American publishers propose 
that British books shall be protected in this country if 
they are manufactured and published here by an Amer- 
ican publisher not later than three months after their 
publication in England, and that the same terms be ex- 
tended to American books in England. Stereotype and 
electrotype plates made in one country may be used in 
the other. So that it will be seen that an author in 
either country, if he would profit by the introduction 
of his books into the other, must deal directly with a 
publisher of that country or go without the benefit of a 
copyright. It will work in the same way for both an 
English and an American author. 


The circumstances which have led American publish- 
ers to look upon this subject from a standpoint occupied 
from the first by English and American authors, are 
fortunately favorable to the success of some plan for an 





international copyright, a measure which justice has 


long demanded to protect authors and publishers, in 
their legitimate work from the literary pirates who 
have hitherto disregarded the honest claims of both au- 


thors and publisher alike. 








In several cities a conflict has arisen between city 
councils and the school boards in regard to the amount 
of money to be appropriated for the public schools, 
In the city of Philadelphia the council has voted the 
school board only $1,000,000 to carry on the schools 
for the coming year, which is a reduction of over $200,- 
000 from the amount used during the past year. By 
this act of retrenchment the Board of Education is 
forced to curtail the expenses of the schools, and must 
reduce the salaries of the teachers. The question has 
arisen, and excited considerable discussion, as to how 
the salary fund shall be distributed in the most equita- 
ble way, so far as the teachers themselves are concerned, 
and in a manner also that will best promote the inter- 
ests of the schools of the city. The salaries paid here- 
tofore have been small, — insufficient, as we think, to 
secure the best teaching-talent and experience ; but the 
Board find themselves helpless, and must make such a 
schedule of salaries as the funds appropriated shall war- 
rant. What is the best way to do it? 

The plan proposed is to pay the teachers not in ac- 
cordance with the grade of school which they happen 
to have in charge, but in accordance with their capacity, 
experience, and industry. Their pay will be made to 
depend upon their proved competency, and not upon the 
position they chance to hold in primary, secondary, or 
grammar schools, 

Under the present rules of the Board, every possessor 
of a teacher’s certificate may hold a position in any grade 
of the schools of that city, and a novice in the profes- 
sion may, if she have sufficient influence, take a position 
in a grammar school at once, at the highest rate of pay, 
while experienced teachers, because they happen to be 
in the primary wchools, are drawing the smallest sala- 
ries. We think a candid consideration of this question 
will lead to the conclusion that the plan of the Board of 
Education will promote the efficiency of the educational 
work of the city, and good teachers of experience and 
ability will heartily approve of it and submit them- 
selves to the tests which it necessitates. 

In this connection we wish to utter our protest 
against any such act of retrenchment as will jeopar- 
dize the efficiency of the public-school system, as the one 
inaugurated in Philadelphia by the present city council 
mustdo. The teachers of that city have been receiving 
salaries in the past far below the average of other 
cities, and to make any reduction from the present 
scale is manifestly unjust. 








VISIBLE SPEECH. 


Bell’s System of Visible Speech is one of the most 
practical and useful of modern discoveries, and will be 
an invaluable aid to the most advanced systems of in- 
struction in language. One of the first uses of visible 
speech was in teaching the deaf to speak. As valuable 
as this system is in the instruction of the deaf, it is ev- 
ident from recent developments in other directions, that 
its broadest and most general application will be in our 
normal and training schools, as well as in all the lower 
grades of the public schools, 

Visible speech embraces a set of physiological pho- 
netic characters, representing definitely all the sounds of 
all languages. These characters are not arbitrary, like 
those of ordinary alphabets, but are in a measure picto- 
rial of the positions of the organs themselves for pro- 
ducing the elementary sounds. Any one understanding 
the significance of these symbols, and the relation of each 
sound to the positions of the organs for producing that 
sound which the symbol interprets, will find it very easy 
to acquire the correct pronunciation of words containing 
new sounds in any language. 





It is often stated that children only can learn the 
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correct and ready pronunciation of some of the modern 
European languages. This idea is based upon experi- 
ence, as people have attempted to acquire the pronun- 
ciation by imitation, mainly through the ear. Children 
being more susceptible than adults to the mastery of 
new sounds through the ear, may learn a new language 
by imitation, as they did their mother-tongue. This 
system makes it possible and practical for the college 
student and the college professor easily to acquire the 
pronunciation of a new language with the native dis- 
tinctness and the accent. It is said by some of our 
best teachers of the French and German languages, 
that in learning to speak those languages one-half of 
the time is spent in acquiring command of their pro- 
nunciation. It is claimed that the student of visible 
speech will gain a more ready command of the pronun- 
ciation of any new language with which he has become 
acquainted in three or four weeks’ time, than can be 
attained by ordinary methods in a year. More than 
one-half of the time spent in learning to speak any for- 
eign language may, therefore, be saved by the aid of 
this system. 

Professor Butterfield, of Boston University, has re- 
peatedly made experiments, in which it is found that 
his pupils can read at sight, languages written in the 
phonetic symbols ; — languages which they had never 
heard spoken, and with an accuracy of pronunciation 
creditable to advanced scholars in those languages. As 
soon as teachers of languages thoroughly investigate 
the science of visible speech, they will utilize this most 
important system. In fact the science of visible speech 
is the very basis of the science of all language. If the 
teachers in our public schools could be instructed in 
this system, it would greatly increase their usefulness, 
and enable them to eliminate from our schools much of 
the drill-work in the elements of language, especially 
with the primary classes in reading. By a knowledge 
of the mechanism of speech, a definite and proper articu- 
lation could be obtained from the children with compar- 
atively little effort. The system is very simple and 
easy, and the practical teacher may learn it thoroughly 
in about twenty-five lessons. Teachers who have ac- 
quired a knowledge of visible speech, and applied it in 
their schools, speak of it as a valuable aid in teaching 
reading. 








THE NEW POSTAL LAW. 


The new postal law passed by Congress March 3, 
1879, known as “a bill providing for the classification 
of mail matter and the rates of postage thereon,” takes 
effect May 1, and makes many important changes in 
the postal service of the country. It divides mailable 
matter into four classes. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

1. Written matter, embracing letters, postal cards, 
and all matter wholly or partly in writing. 

2. Periodical publications, embracing all newspapers, 
and other periodical publications, which are issued at 
stated intervals, and as often as four times a year from 
a known office of publication, and published for the dis- 
semination of information of a public character, or de- 
Voted to literature, the sciences, arts, or some special in- 
dustry, and having a legitimate list of subscribers. 

3. Miscellaneous printed matter, embracing books, 
transient newspapers, and periodicals, circulars, and 
other matter wholly in print, proof-sheets, corrected 
proof-sheets, and manuscript copy accompanying the 
same, 

4. This embraces all matter not included in the three 
other classes, which is not in its form or nature liable to 
damage the contents of the mail-bags or injure the em- 
Ployees of the postal service, in weight not exceeding 
four pounds for each package, except in cases of single 
books, and books and documents published and circu- 
lated by order of Congress, or from the departments of 
Sovernment, or from the Smithsonian Institution. 

RATES OF POSTAGE, AND HOW PAID. 
On mailable matter of the first class, except postal 








cards and drop-letters, postage must be prepaid at the 


rate of three cents for each half ounce or fraction there-' 


of. Postal cards shall go through the mails at one cent 
each, and drop letters at the rate of two cents for each 
half ounce or fraction thereof, including delivery at let- 
ter-carrier offices, and for one cent where free delivery 
by carrier is not established. 


Publications included in the second class shall be en- 
titled to transmission through the mails at two cents a 
pound, or fraction thereof, such postage to be prepaid. 
Sample copies, when sent from the office of publication 
are entitled to go at the same rates as to subscribers, — 
two cents a pound. The rate of postage on third 
class matter must be prepaid at the rate of one cent 
for each two ounces or fractional part thereof, by stamp 
affixed to said matter. Fourth class matter shall be 
subject to examination, and to a postage-charge at the 
rate of one cent an ounce, or fraction thereof, to be pre- 
paid by stamps affixed. 


RESTRICTIONS AND EXCEPTIONS. 


The Postmaster-general may provide by regulation 
for transmitting unpaid and duly-certified letters of 
soldiers, sailors and marines in the service of the 
United States, to their destination, postage to be paid 
on delivery. 

All advertising sheets, issued merely for that pur- 
pose are excluded from transmission at the rates pro- 
vided for mailable matter of the second class. Pub- 
lishers are not allowed to send hand-bills, in the form of 
separate sheets, in their papers or periodicals; but can 
include bills, receipts, and orders for subscription, for 
their subscribers. 


Proof-sheets permitted to go through the mails as 
third class matter may contain corrections, changes of 
words or sentences, or even entirely new sentences, in- 
terlined, or placed upon the margin of the sheet, if they 
are intended by the author to perfect the form in which 
he desires his matter tobe published. A circular should 
not lose its character as such, when the date, the name 
of the addressed and of the sender shall be written 
therein, nor by the correction of mere typographical 
errors in writing. No description of matter prepared 
by the “ manifold process” or “ type writer” is regarded 
as a reproduction, and hence cannot be transmitted in 
the mails at the rate for third-class matter. 


All liquids, poisons, inflammable articles, live animals, 
insects, reptiles, or anything liable to decay, are abso- 
lutely excluded from the mails. All lottery circulars, 
or matter of an immoral character, of every form, is not 
only excluded from the mails, but heavy penalties are 
fixed for the violation of the law. Upon matter of the 
third class, or upon the wrapper inclosing the same, the 
sender may write his own name or address thereon, with 
the word “from” above or preceding the same, and 
may make marks intended to designate a word or pas- 
sage to which attention is desired. 


METHODS OF MAILING AND DELIVERING MATTER, 


All mail matter, other than first-class, must be open 
to examination by postmasters, and no package, the 
contents of which cannot be easily examined, shall pass 
in the mails, or be delivered at less rate than for matter 
of the first-class. Publications sent as second-class 
matter must be properly dried, folded, and addressed. 
Newspapers, folded to the size of 83 « 113, are con- 
sidered sufficiently folded, as they can be placed in the 
boxes of a postoffice with little or no inconvenience. 
Second-class matter can go free within the county 
where published, except at free delivery offices, where 
it shall not be delivered or distributed by carriers unless 
postage is paid at the rate prescribed for regular second- 
class matter. If any mail matter required to be pre- 
paid shall, by inadvertence reach its destination without 
prepayment, double the prepaid rates shall be collected 
on delivery, and no matter shall be delivered until the 
postage due thereon has been paid. 

We have thus briefly outlined the most important 
features of the new postal law, which is not by any 








means a perfect one, but is a step in advance. The 
people will gladly welcome it. We sincerely hope that 
the regulations and rulings made by the department 
under this new law will be such as will stimulate a 
liberal and legitimate use of the mails, and thus benefit 
all concerned. 


DRIFT. 

— The man who flings a shower of stones in at the windows 
along a street of respectable people, will probably be able to 
get out of sight before they know what is up. The brigade of 
**reformers’’ who have been filling the journals with blind 
and misleading denunciation of the free high school, have had 
things a good deal their own way; for the reason that the mass 
of reliable citizens suppose that the high school is an accepted 
fact in American public education. But the reply to this 
cloud of misrepresentations is now coming in by such appeal 
to facts and figures as the people engaged in the solid work of 
instruction are able to present. State Supt. Gilmour, of New 
York, knocks the pins out from under Governor Robinson, by 
quoting a few plain facts concerning the students in these 
schools, The vast majority of them are the superior children of 
parents too poor to furnish an education in any way compara- 
ble to that afforded by the State. The State is thus engaged 
in the most profitable enterprise, — lending a hand to the su- 
perior youth of its poorer citizens, and generally developing 
thinking and working capacity of the whole people. Profes- 
sor Bell has done the same thing for the high schools of Indi- 
ana. He shows that only 8 per cent. of the pupils in the free 
high schools of that State are the children of parents who pay 
taxes on more than $5,000. The man who repeats the silly 
slander that the free high school educates the children of the 
rich at the expense of the poor, is a man who don’t know the 
facts and the figures. 

— The most provoking struggle in behalf of the children is 
going on in a class of pretentious villages and incipient cities 
of the same region. Ina dozen of these places the children 
are ground between a little aristocracy of rich people, who do 
not use the schools, and a “ low-down ”’ stratum of “* working- 
men” who seem to imagine they will improve the condition of 
their class by degrading the education of their children. The 
party of school economy in each of these places is able to 
show that school expenses have largely increased since 1860. 
1860 seems to be the year of jubilee of the stalwart school re- 
former in the Bay State. The only force of this showing is to 
emphasize the disgraceful condition of public education in all 
these towns, twenty years ago. Indeed, during the whole pe- 
riod of the late war, while the manufacturers, merchants, and 
railroad men were piling up great fortunes, the school-teachers 
were stinted to the last degree, and the schools in a condition 
of which “the less said the better.’”’ Probably the time will 
come when the majority of the people in these localities will 
begin to understand that there is a determined purpose be- 
tween these two elements of society to keep the common 
school as cheap and inefficient as the law of the Common- 
wealth will permit. The sooner that fact is discovered, pub- 
lished, and made the basis of active measures to reform the 
country school-keeping of large portions of New England, the 
less probability will there be that, in the coming generation, 
New England will be called to occupy a back seat in popular 
intelligence. ' | 

— In the wrestling-match now going on between the city 
council and the school committee of Boston, an impartial ob- 
server will confess to a divided sympathy. It has been evident 
for some years past, to a barbarian “‘ outsider,’’ that the pub- 
lic schools of Boston have been run quite too much in the 
interest of provincial ‘‘ Boston notions,’’ with quite too 
lofty a contempt for the reforms and economies which have 
made the schools of several northern cities the most effec- 
tive in the country. Reputable Boston dotes on the high- 
priced school-master; supports two magnificent central high 
schools with a military attachment for its boys, and gen- 
erally pushes the masculine element in regulation English 
style. It appoints a man of high scholarship and an accom- 
plished teacher, with a board of six learned supervisors, to 
superintend and watch this army of masters, sub-masters, 
ushers, and special teachers, for plain-sewing, music, drawing, 
and so on. But no one of this corps of supervisors and su- 
perintendent has power, really, to superintend anything. 
The result is a prolonged skirmish between a crowd of school- 
committee men, supervisors, masters, sub-masters, ushers, 
and special teachers, with Superintendent Eliot and several 
hundred women, like the chorus in *‘ Pinafore,’’—*“‘ his sisters, 
his cousins, and his aunts,’’—blandly looking on, venturing in 
the pauses to insert the ‘‘ sweet reasonableness’’ of common- 
sense in behalf of the dear children. Possibly a vigorous 
wrestling-match with the department of the city government 
that pays the piper for this mighty Athenian jig, may solve 
some problems plain enough to such outside barbarians as 
Hancock, Harris, Rickoff, Calkins, and Parker; but still fear- 
fully obscure to the overworked pedagogic brain of the “‘ Hub,”’ 
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CELESTIAL PHENOMENA FOR MAY. 


BY BERLIN H. WRIGHT. 


The computations in the following are made for the latitude of 
Boston, and will answer for central Massachusetts, New York, 
and Iowa; southern Michigan and Wisconsin; northern Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois. Boston mean time is always given. 

PLANETS. 

Mercury will be brightest as a morning star May 15-18, at 
which time he will be at his greatest angular distance (28°) 
west of the Sun. He rises as follows: 

May 12, 3h. 55m. morning. 

May 14, 3h. 52m. 
May 16, 3h. 50m. 
May 18, 3h. 47m. 
May 20, 3h. 44m. 

He rises 14° 33’ south of the point where the Sun rises, and 
10° 54’ north of the east point. In consequence of the long du- 
ration of twilight (1h. 56m.), and being so far south of the Sun, 
this will not be a favorable opportunity to seek for Mercury. 

Venus enters the constellation Gemini May 13, passes 
through the constellation eastward, and enters Cancer June 
10. She will be a few degrees south of the bright stars Castor 
and Pollux the last of the month. She will be 40° directly 
north of Sirius May 20, and with Betelguese on the southwest 
and Procyon on the southeast forms a large diamond, having 
sides about 26° long. She will be in conjunction with the 
Moon May 24; being about one degree north of the crescent 
Moon. She sets as follows: 

May 15, 10h. 20m. evening. 
May 25, 10h. 29m. 
June 10, 10h. 30m. 

She is rapidly increasing in brilliancy. 

Mars is situated in a very uninteresting portion of the heav- 
ens; entering the constellation Pisces June 8, and being about 
2° south of the earth’s (Sun’s apparent) path. A line passing 
through the two bright stars, Alpheratz and Algenib, which 
form the eastern side of the great Square of Pegasus, and pro- 
duced 16° southward will touch Mars. Mars will be less than 
1° south of Jupiter May 9, in the morning, and about 6° south 
of the Moon on the 14th. He rises as follows: 


May 15, 1h. 57m. morning. 
May 20, 1h. 47m. 
May 25, 1h. 36m. 
May 30, 1h. 25m. 
June 10, Oh. 59m. 


Jupiter is slowly receding from the Sun, and June 2 will 
be 90° west of him. The eclipses, occultations, and transits of 
Jupiter’s satellites are phenomena which are made visible by 
most ordinary telescopes, and are very interesting to observe. 
We give below a list of the visible phenomena of the Jovian 
system for the month of May: 

SATELLITES OF JUPITER. 
Satellite I. (1o).— 
Transit (shadow), begins 
Occultation, ends 
Eclipse, begins 
Transit, ends 
Transit, ins 
Transit (shadow), ends 
Occultation, ends 
Transit (shadow), begins 
Transit, ends 

Satellite II. (EuRoPpA).— 
Transit, begins 
Transit (shadow), ends 
Transit (shadow), begins, 
Occultation, ends 


Eclipse, begins 

Satellite III. (GANYMEDE).— 
Transit, ends 2d. 
Transit, begins 9d. 4h. 13m. « 
Transit (shadow), begins 16d. 2h. 59m. sin 
Occultation, begins 27d. 2h. 25m. si 

He will be nearly 5° south of the Moon May 14, and rises as 


follows: May 15, 1h. 46m. morning. 
May 25, 1h. 11m. - 
June 10, Oh. 11m. = 


Saturn is better situated, being farther from the Sun in an- 
gular distance than last month. His rings, too, are more and 
more inclined to the earth’s path. The earth will be 10° above 
the plane of his rings, and from that time until September 1 
will be the most favorable time to observe them. A more 
powerful telescope is required to satisfactorily view Saturn 
than Jupiter. However, the rings have been seen, and also 
the umbra and even penumbra of the shadow of the planet 
projected on the rings, with a good instrument of two-inch 
objective aperture, using as high a power as such an instru- 
ment will bear. A four-inch instrument is necessary to show 
Bond’s dusky ring. He rises as follows: 

. May 10, 3h. 24m. morning. 

‘ May 20, 2h. 48m. ~ 

. May 30, 2h. 10m. - 
June 10, 1h. 28m. = 

He will be nearly 8° south of the Moon May 17. 

Uranus will be 90° east of the Sun May 21, and rises as 
follows: May 15, 1 

ue 3 i morn 
June 10, 11h, 41m, evening. 
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3d. 4h. 1m. morni 

4d. 4h. 44m. ~ Read 
3h. 6m. 
4h. 2m. 
3h. 39m, 
19d. 4h. 38m. 
20d. 3h. Tm. 
. 4h. 12m. 
. 2h. 22m. 


ld. 
12d. 
19d. 


. 3h. 15m. morning. 
. Bh. 35m. 


3h. 37m. morning. 


EPHEMERIDES OF THE PRINCIPAL STARS AND CLUSTERS 
FOR MAY 20, 1879. h. m. 

Andromedae (Alpheratz) rises 14 morning. 

Persei (Algol) sets . a 88 evening. 

Tauri (Pleiades) sets . 22 

Tauri (Aldebaran) sets . 38 

Aurigae (Capella) rises 22 morning. 

3 Orionis (Rigel) invisible 

Orionis (Betelguese) sets . 

Canis Majoris (Sirius) sets 

Canis Minoris (Procyon) sets 

Leonis (Regulus) sets 

Virginis (Spica) in meridian 

Bootis (Arcturus) in meridian 

Scorpionis (Antares) rises 

Lyrae (Vega) in meridian 

Aquilla (Altair) rises 

Cygni (Deneb) in meridian 

Pisces Australis (Fomalhaut) rises 


VARIABLE STARS. 
In the following we give only the visible phase : 


S CANCRI,—minima : 
April 8, 10h. 27m. evening. 
April 27, 9h. 45m. “ 
DELTA LIBRA,—minima : 
May 8, 3h. 44m. morning. 
May 15, 3h. 18m. 
May 22; 2h. 53m. 
May 29, 2h. 27m. 
U CoronaE,—minima : 
May 9, 3h. 28m. 
May 16, 1h. 11m. 
May 22, 10h. 53m. tes. ne 
May 29, 8h. 36m 


LONG-PERIOD VARIABLES. 


Period. 
Days. 
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Change 
Magnioude. 
7.5 to 12. 

10.5 to (?) 
9 to12 
265 7 to13 
7 years| 4.5 to 5.5 


252 7 to (?) 
138m+! 6 to 13 
8 to (?) 


12 


Place. 
R. A, Dec. 


S Ursae Major. 12h 38m|61° 48’ 
**  2)S Sagittari, 19h 12m/19° 15’— 
‘ 6/S Agulae, (20h 9m} 8° 42’+- 
“ 6R Camelopardi! 14h 28m/|84° 25°+- 
* 9X Cygni, |19h 51m)34° 44’+- 
10/S Vulpeculae, [19h 43m|27° 0’-+- 
11/V Virginis, {13h 21m) 2° 31’— 
17'S Piscium, 1h 11m} 8° 14’ 
18|T Arietis, 2h 41m\17° 0’+- 
20/R Aurigae, 5h 'Tm|53° 26’+- 
20/S Delphini, 20h 39m|15° 56’+- 
20|/R CanisMinor.| 7h 2m 
24:0 Ceti (Mira), | 2k 12m 
25|S Cephei, 21h 37m 
27|R Arietis, | 2h 9m 
27'S Herculis, 16h 46m 
28/U Capricorni, |20h 41m/15° 16’— 
29\T Capricorni, 21h 15m|15° 43’— 


Date. 
Mayl 


Name. 
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Penn Yan, N. Y., April, 1879. 
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HISTORIC DAYS. 


TOPICS FOR THE HISTORY CLASS, AND GENERAL EXERCISES. 


APRIL 26. 
Born : David Hume, philosopher and historian, 1711. 
Died: Ferdinand Magellan, Portuguese navigator, killed, 
1521. 
Important Events: War declared by Russia against Turkey, 
1828. A French army under Marshal Oudinot occupies Civita 
Vecchia, in support of the papacy, 1849. General Johnson 


surrendered, 1865. 
; APRIL 27. 


Born: Gen. U.S. Grant, 1822, Edward Gibbon, historian, 
1737. 

Died: Philip the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, 1404. James 
Bruce, African traveler, 1794. Lord Henry Wellesley, 1847. 

Important Events : York and Upper Canada taken, 1813. 


APRIL 28, 
Born: Charles Cotton, poet, 1630. 
Died : Ex-President James Monroe, 1758. Count Struensee, 
executed, 1772. 
Important Events: Captain Cook sails along the south-east 
coast of Australia, lands at a spot which he calls Botany Bay, 
and takes possession of the country, naming it New South 


Wales, 1770. 
APRIL 29. 


Born: King Edward IV. of England, 1441. (?) 
Died: Michael Ruyter, Dutch admiral, 1676. John Cleve- 
land, poet, 1659. Abbé Charles de St. Pierre, philanthropist, 


1743. 
APRIL 30. 


Born: Queen Mary II. of England, 1662. 

Died: Marcus Annus Lucanus, Roman poet, 1524. Chev- 
alier Bayard, killed, 1524. James Montgomery, poet, 1854. 

Important Events: Battle of Fontenoy, 1745. General 
Washington inaugurated, 1789. Louisiana purchased from 
the French government by the United States, 1808. 

May 1. 
PEAT was the second month in the old Alvan calendar, the thivd 





of Romulus, and the fifth in the one peers Numa Eyretin, 
tion it has held from that distant date to en ee oe An unfortu- 
nate peculiarity of the month is an idea, as ancient as early Reman 


j. | Salt. 


.| duced fresh water.’’ 





stated by Ovid in his Fasti, and sti B peovalent in Europe, that May is an 
unlucky month in which to get ma 


Born: Arthur, Duke of Wellington, 1769. 

Died: Arcadius, emperor of the East, 408. Maud, Queen 
of England, 1118. John Dryden, poet, 1700. Frangois de 
Paris, 1727. Jacob Meyerbeer, musical composer, 1864, 

Important Events : Opening of the first International Exhi- 
bition in London, 1851. Battle of Port Gibson, 1863. 

May 2. 

Born: Rev. Robert Hall, Baptist preacher, 1779. 

Died: James Sharpe, Archbishop of St. Andrews, assassin- 
ated, 1679. Antoine Yves Goguet, author, 1758. 

Important Events : Insurrection of the Spaniards in Madrid 
and massacre of the French. The insurrection suppressed by 
Murat, with great barbarity. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Honey without Waz or Bees.—According to M. Villirs, there 
is found in Ethiopia a honey made without wax, by an insect 
resembling a mosquito. The honey is called “‘taxma.”’ An 
analysis proves it to contain 32 per cent. of mixed fermentable 
sugars, and 28 per cent. of dextrine; the composition is like 
that of the mannas of Sinai and Kurdistan, saccharine matter 
from the leaves of the lime-tree and ordinary honey, but it 
differs from those substances in the absence of cane-sugar. 

Celluloid.—Ten years ago celluloid was scarcely known, and 
five years have only passed away since it was first manufac- 
tured successfully; it is now a thriving industry, extending 
daily. As now made celluloid is a composition of fine tissue- 
paper and gum-camphor, treated with chemicals by a particu- 
lar process. All the celluloid is made by one manufactory, 
who make the crude material, and sell it to others producing 
finished goods. The cost is regulated by the purpose for which 


q,_| it is used; for umbrella-handles, $2.00 a pound is asked, but 
jewelers have to pay $5.00 to $6.00 a pound. 


Is Sea-ice Salt ? — Most scientific writers state that ice 
formed from salt water should be, when melted, free from 
Tyndall, in his Forms of Water, specially states: ‘‘ Even 
when water is saturated with salt, the crystallizing force stu- 
diously rejects the salt and devotes itself to the congelation of 
the water alone. Hence the ice of sea-water when melted pro- 
Dr. John Rae, gold-medalist of the Geo- 
+} graphical Society, well known as an Arctic explorer, states, on 
the contrary, that he was constantly forced to obtain a supply 
.jof water by melting sea-ice, and he found it always produce 
salt water. The only exception to this rule was with ice of 
previous seasons, which for some time had been elevated above 
the sea-level. Dr. Rae tries to explain this by suggesting that 
when sea-water is frozen, the salt is still retained in a liquid 
state, in the form of very strong brine, inclosed in very minute 
cells. Thus when the ice is thrown above the sea-level, the 
brine, aided by its greater specific gravity and solvent quality, 
drains off and escapes. 

Grafting Eyes Upon the Blind. — A writer in the Scientific 
American suggests that as he had a finger successfully grafted, 
after having been cut off, that eyes may be treated in the same 
manner. He thinks criminals condemned to death should be 


killed with chloroform or ether, and while in that condition 


their eyes may be extracted and transferred to those unfortu- 
nates who are minus that organ. Possibly the ‘‘ eye-grafter ’’ 
is a wag, and wishes to enliven the pages of a scientific jour- 
nal. I would advise him to continue his studies; he may then 
suggest that as the transfusion of blood can be effected from 
the healthy to the sick, it follows that it is equally possible 
to make a transfusion of brain from the learned to fools. 
Thus the born idiot, after judicious brain-transfusion from the 
best sources, may become asecond Plato. Something of this 
already takes place mentally ; let the ‘‘eye grafter”’ go one 
step further, and by a simple operation effect the same result 
physically. 

Edison’s Electric Light. — Details and drawings of Mr. Edi- 
son’s electric light are now before us, and it is clear that his 
brilliant anticipations which followed the announcement of 
his supposed discovery will not be fulfilled by the present pat- 
ent. The only thing novel about his recent invention is the 
regulator, which is pronounced “‘ingenious.”” Mr. Edison 
uses an alloy of platinum and iridium, in the form of a ribbon 
placed between suitable holders, and the current is regulated 
by the expansion of this ribbon with the heat evolved. The 
materials do not err on the side of cheapness, as platinum is 
about nine dollars an ounce, and iridium is valued at an alto- 
gether prohibitory price. The piece of the latter metal used 
by Professor Tyndall at his lecture given at the Royal Institu- 
tion was valued at $30, and was about the size of a lucifer 
match. Mr. Edison advances nothing new on the question of 
divisibility. J. M. 


A New Method of Electrotyping.—An ingenious process for 
electrotyping on non-conducting materials has been lately in- 
troduced in France. Sulphur is dissolved in oil of spike-laven- 
der, to a syrupy consistency, the chloride. of gold of platinic 
chloride is dissolved in sulphuric ether, and the two solutiona 
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are mixed under a gentle heat. The compound is next evap- 
orated until it is of the thickness of ordinary paint, in which 
condition it is applied with a brush to such portions of the 
china, or other article which is to be covered, according to the 
design or pattern. The articles are baked in the usual way be- 
fore they are immersed in the bath. 

Electric Light in the British Museum.— The manifold 
treasures of this great library were recently thrown open by 
night as well as by day to the holders of the reading-tickets. 
Twelve Jablochkoff candles in shades of opal glass had been 
placed in the reading-room. With regard to the light, the 
Chemical News states that: “Itis agreed on all hands that 
the light is mellow and soft, and most agreeable to work by. 


Now and then, it is true, there is a sudden flutterin the light, 
and occasionally it waxes and wanes elightly, but these defects 
will no doubt disappear when everything is in full working 
order.” The ong ge f is obtained from a 20-light duplex 
cramme machine of the latest construction, worked by a 
Robey portable engine of 16-horse power nominal. 


The Death of Heinrich Geissler. — The world of science 
has met with a severe loss in the death of this distinguished 
German. Both chemists and physicists unite to render hom- 
age to Dr. Geissler for his valuable inventions. The mercurial 
air-lamp, the vapormeter, the carbonic-acid apparatus, the 


Geissler electric tubes, and other forms of apparatus devised 
by him, form an honorable memorial which will long be pre- 
served in the minds of a grateful posterity. He died at Bonn, 
at the age of 65 years. M. B. 








FOREIGN NOTES. 


BevoiuM.—Educational Excursions. —A correspondent of 
the Belgian journal La Progres thus writes: 


‘‘Tf [ were to propose to you, on the occasion of the next 
vacation, a little scholastic journey to America, to visit the 
United States, Mexico, Central America, which should cost 
only the trifle of some two thousand francs each person, would 
you subscribe to it, dearreaders ? Ifearnot. It is even more 
than probable that the subscription-list would not have a single 
signature, and I hear you saying, aside, ‘Is he not a little 
cracked ? What! 2,000 francs, the salary of a whole year and 
more for a vacation-journey! Does he take us by chance for 
the directors of some Belgian bank? Oh, he can’t be serious!’ 
Well, what seems to you so extraordinary, almost impossible, 
is to be realized during the year 1879; yes, is to be a reality, 
with this slight variation,—that it will not be we who are going 
to America, but the Americans who are coming to us. And 
you must admit with me, that as regards the expenses, it will 
be less costly for us. In fact, the editor of the NeEw-ENGLAND 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION announces to his readers that, at the 
request of many teachers and other persons, he has taken the 
necessary measures for an educational excursion to Europe 
during the summer vacation of 1879.” 


The conditions of the excursion are then given, which are 
omitted here as already known to the readers of Tuk JoURNAL, 
and the writer continues: 

“It must be confessed these Americans are astonishing; 


they shrink at nothing. All that they do is done on a grand 
scale. Here is an example for imitation.’’ 


IraLy.—The Stenographic Machine Michela, for the Use of 
the Blind.—La Perseveranza, of Milan, speaks in high terms 
of some experiments made in the Institute for the Blind of 
that city with a machine invented by Signor Michela. This 
outwardly resembles a carillon, or chime, and when opened 
presents three distinct parts: (1) A key-board of twenty white 
and black keys, like those of a pianoforte, divided into two 
sections,—one for the right hand, the other for the left; (2) a 
cylinder, from which is unrolled a band of paper about four 
centimeters wide, on which are imprinted the stenographic 
characters; (3) a secret mechanism, which, with a system of 
marks, prints upon the paper the words, syllable by syllable, to 
whatever language they belong. The small signs with which 
the machine Michela collects all the words of the speaker are 
only the following: » +» —~ \ -—~ | With these six 
signs, which conventionally represent ‘one,’ ‘two,’ ‘ three,’ 
six,’ ‘nine,’ and ‘eighteen,’ differently placed, according to 
need, in four series, one obtains the expression of all the syl- 
lables of every langue and dialect.* 

The invention o Signor Michela, which cost him a long and 
palatal labor of thirty years, has also been brought into service 
or the blind, rendering it possible for them to aspire to the 
hew and profitable career of stenographer, with which one cue 
report a8 many as 170 words a minute. The keys of the 
maculae correspond to so many numbers, which, combined, 
orm the letters and then the syllables. As then a syllable 
Conslats of various letters and a letter of various signs, it 
rs 4 tee that in order to make a syllable one must strike on the 
ey-board a chord with two, three, and even four fingers; and 
—_ a word consists of many syllables, it is necessary, for 
thar eraphing with the machine, to make a series of chords 
- - require transpositions somewhat difficult. But these are 
- culties quite surmountable, as is clearly proved by the fact 
7 wh nieces of Signor Michela stenograph with an average 
4pidity of four syllables a second, in Italian, French, German, 


Latin, Greek, and so on. 
3 But can the blind read what they have written? With the 
ag in their present arrangement, no; these signs, visible to 
oon vee of those who see, would not be perceptible to the 
an of the blind. They must und three modifications, — 
dim have a more marked relief, a | r size, and more 
nee between each other; and cm need ichela assures us 
not only possible but quite easy. 
it remains to be seen whether, with a machine geodesing signs 
advantages will he Sully yesliane ieee 





NEW- ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 


— The trustees of Limington Academy have voted to open 
that school again in the early fall, and have chosen S. M. 
Bradbury, W. G. Lord, and L. J. Strout a committee to make 
the necessary arrangements. ° 

— While many towns of the State are reducing their school 
appropriations, it is cheering to read the letter of a correspond- 
ent from Yarmouth, which says: 


** The citizens of Yarmouth, Me., voted, almost unanimously, 
to sustain the high school, which, under the charge of Mr. 
E. R. Goodwin as principal, has given very general satisfaction 
for the past two years, and received high commendation in 
the school reports. Most of the district schools received en- 
couraging reports in regard to progress and general interest. 
School District No. 9 is to build a new. house, with cellar and 
modern improvements, and a capacity for comfortably seat- 
ing seventy-two scholars, as soon as the spring term closes. 
District No. 3 has recently completed a comfortable and elegant 
schoolhouse at a cost of $2,400; and nearly every district has, 
within a few years, repaired and added to the comforts of their 
school buildings. I think it may be truthfully said of Yar- 
mouth, that she means to take no steps backward in the cause 
of education, and that the large majority of her citizens are 
resolved to maintain, for the future, the high standard which 
the schools of the town have generally held in the past.”’ 

5. D. &. 


— Mr. E. R. Morris, of Biddeford, has received the nomina- 
tion, and is confirmed as superintendent of public schools. 
He had the Spruce street grammar school in Biddeford nine 
years, had served on the school committee of the same place, 
and is generally awake to the interests of the schools of the 
State. While we regret that Mr. Luce should be displaced, we 
think Mr. Morris will honor the position. 

— The board of trustees of the normals is entirely new. 
The governor nominated one of the old ones, John W. Dresser, 
of Castine; but he, together with Colone! Robie, of Gorham, 
were rejected by the council. The loss is a misfortune, 
as no man in the State is better qualified for the position, or 
takes more interest in schools of the State and his own town 
than Dresser. Comment is unnecessary. 

— John A. Morrill is the new principal at Auburn High 
School. We are always pained to learn of any disturbance in 
schools, but notice that Prof. Chas. E. Fish, the late principal 
of the high school at Auburn, has been arrested and fined $15 
for disturbing the school. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— The petitions to the Legislature, sent out by the committee 
of the State Teachers’ Association, praying for a change in 
our school laws, are beginning to return, and generally very 
well signed. From one town superintendent of schools we 
have the petitions returned without any signatures, with the 
following note, which we copy verbatim et literatim : 


‘*T have presented these petitions to the inhabitents of 
W—. but finde noon to put there names on them 
S. S. Committee of W-——’’ 


— Women have recently been elected to the superintendency 
of schools in several towns of the State. 

— The next session of the Ashuelot Teachers’ Association 
will be held at Hinsdale, April 26th. Primary reading will be 
illustrated, with a class, by Miss A. M. Bolton, of Hinsdale. 
D. W. Pike, of Swanzey, will discuss ‘‘ The Teachers’ Duty to 
his Profession’’; ‘‘ Language Lessons,’’ by Miss M. E. Slason, 
of Brattleboro, Vt.; Miss Clara Morse will speak of ‘' The 
Pupil’s Relation to the School’’; and B. F. Bingham, of Brat- 
tleboro, Vt., will speak on ‘‘ Percentage.’”’ There will be the 
usual Question Drawer. 

— Charles E. Hussey, of Dover, has been engaged as prin- 
cipal of the Rochester High School; Mr. Pollard, of Windsor, 
Vt., of the Charlestown High School; Miss Lizzie Colby, late 
preceptress of Green Mountain Seminary, Vt., of the high 
school at Bristol; Miss Lydia Cobb, of Littleton, is to be as- 
sistant in the Lisbon High School. 





VERMONT. 


— The Vermont Academy gets $10,000 from the estate of 
Charles L. Jones, of Cambridge, Mass., an institution which 
he founded some years since, 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


— Charles L. Jones, of Cambridge, left by will $30,000 to 
Harvard College, to be used in founding six scholarships. 

— It is proposed to establish a society for the purpose of 
furthering and directing archeological and artistic investiga- 
tion and research in Boston. The call for such an organiza- 
tion is signed by President Eliot, Prof. Alex. Agassiz, H. P. 
Kidder, C. C. Perkins, and others. When 100 persons have 
signified their desire to become members, the society will be 
organized. Address President Eliot, of Harvard College, at 
Cambridge. 

— There are 74 female members of school committees in 
Massachusetts. 

— Mr. John Burnham, of Boston, has made a gift of money 
to Harvard College, for the erection of a dining-hall for the 
Theological Seminary. 


— The Institute of Technology at Boston has 264 students, 
divided as follows: Graduate students 11, fourth year 23, third 
year 13, second year 31, first year 36; special students in the 
school of mechanie arts, 85; in the Lowell School of Practical 
Design, 31. 

— James T. Field gave the second lecture in his annual 
course at Lasell Seminary, April 15. Subject, ‘‘ Burns.” 

— We learn from Miss Peabody, who is now in Philadelphia, 
somewhat out of health, that the spring meeting of the Amer- 
ican Froebel Union is to be omitted this year, Miss Peabody 
intends to remain at Philadelphia until the 26th ult., and will 
not be back at her home, in Concord, until the 6th or 7th of May. 

— Prof. W. B. Rogers, of the Institute of Technology, of 
Boston, has been elected president of the National Academy 
of Science, to fill the place made vacant by the death of Pro- 
fessor Henry. This is a well-merited tribute to one of the 
most earnest promoters of intellectual and scientific knowl- 
edge in America. 

— The Young Woman’s Christian Association of Boston 
have opened at 66 Warrenton street, a school for systematic 
training in cookery, laundry, and domestic work generally. 

— B. B. Belcher, Esq., has been elected chairman of the 
school committee of Chicopee. 

— H. E. Holt will commence his course of music lesgons for 
the grammar-school teachers of Boston on Saturday, April 26, 
1:30 p. m., at the Rice School building, corner of Dartmouth 
and Appleton streets. The teachers of the sixth class will 
meet on that day, and those of the fifth, fourth, and third 
classes on succeeding Saturdays at the same hour. 


— An interesting entertainment was given April 23, at Turn 
Hall, in Boston, for the benefit of the German English School. 

— Mrs. A. R. Aldrich, of the Florence Kindergarten School, 
is to sailin May for Europe, to be absent one year to study 
the kindergarten and other systems of education there. Mrs. 
W. N. Hailman, of Milwaukee, Wis., takes her place at Flor- 
ence, 

— All the schools of Middleboro are prosperous, More 
school accommodations are required, and a committee has 
been appointed to consider the best means of meeting the 
wants of thetown. They will probably advise the building of 
a new house this year, in the western part of the village. 

— Seth S. Crocker, of South Yarmouth, Mass., is no longer 
the authorized agent of our publications. Unpaid subscrip- 
tions solicited by him should be paid directly to us. 

— The report made by Professor Atkinson, at the Massachu- 
setts Association of Classical High School Teachers, from the 
Committee on English Studies, was only a partial one, and 
was laid upon the table in accordance. with a motion made 
by the chairman, in order that it might be taken up at the 
next meeting and considered in connection with a supplemen- 
tary report from the same committee on historical studies in 
our high schools, and the whole subject of English studies be 
then considered together. Professor Atkinson will be glad to 
furnisn any high-school teacher who will write to him, with a 
prinied copy of the resolutions in full. 

— The sub-committee of the school board of Malden ap- 
pointed to investigate the charges made against Miss Merriam, 
a teacher, for excessive whipping, have prepared a report com- 
pletely exonerating her. The teachers of the town are in- 
structed never to inflict corporal punishment without the pres- 
ence of witnesses. 

— Frank O. Baldwin is to become principal of the Cobbett 
School, of Lynn, May Ist. 

— The school committee of Cambridge have adopted an 
order requiring masters of grammar schools three hours a day 
to personally instruct members of the first class. 





RHODE ISLAND. 


— The annual Prize Declamation of the English and Clas- 
sical School of Messrs. Mowry & Goff, at Providence, was held 
on Friday evening, 28th ult., at Music Hall, and was an occa- 
sion of much interest. The prizes were taken by J. Matteson 
and L. Dexter, Jr. 

— Thomas H. Clarke has been reélected superintendent of 
the public schools of Newport. 





CONNECTICUT. 


— Dr. Charles Ives, of New Haven, has bequeathed $10,000 
to Yale College for the support of poor students. He also left 
the same sum to a Wisconsin college. 

— The schools in Milford commenced their spring term last 
week, with but few changes in the teachers of the permanent 
schools. The attendance in the primary departments, as usual 
at this season of the year, is much larger than during the win- 
ter term. The large graded school at the Center has tended 
greatly to increase the educational interest of the people and 
promote the improvement of the pupils. Good schools always 
pay, poor schools never. 

— New Milford has for many years held a good position in 
school matters, and much of the present interest and advance- 
ment are owing to the judicious and long-continued efforts of 
Mr. Cyrus A. Todd, who for more than a quarter of a century 





has been teacher or acting school visitor. In both of these sit- 
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uations he has done excellent service for the town, and partic- 
ularly for the center village. 

— Miss Emily A. Thayer, a graduate of the normal school, 
and for many years a faithful and efficient teacher, was re- 
cently married to Mr. P. Bennett, of Brooklyn, N. Y. May 
happiness attend them. 

— Secretary Northrop is at work in various parts of the 
State. Next week he is to lecture at Collinsville, on ‘‘ Japan,”’ 
and at New Hartford on “‘ Village Improvements.”’ Both Col- 
linsville and New Hartford have for many years been among 
the first places in the State in school interest, but there is al- 
ways room for advancement and improvement. 

— Within the last few weeks our State has been called to 
lose by death two faithful and hard-working temperance advo- 
cates. The Rev. Mr. Pratt, of Woodstock, died in the early 
winter, having devoted several years to the cause of temper- 
ance. He was amost worthy man, and an ardent friend of 
education and every good cause. Last week, Dr. Clarke Jew- 
ett, the apostle of temperance, and known throughout New 
England for his successful and zealous labors, died at Lisbon 
near Norwich. The death of two such men is a great loss to 
the commnnity. 

— A boy at Bridgeport is said to have invented a telephone 
which possesses the advantage of distributing sound at the de- 
livering end. If this is true it solves one of the main objec- 
tions to the magnetic telephones. The instrument is described 
as a square box into each of whose sides is set a piece of sheet 
brass three or four inches in diameter. Wires fastened to the 


centers of these meet in the middle of the box and are there 
connected with the main wire, which leads to a similar box at 
a distance. A mouth-piece is fastened to a side of the box, 
and words spoken through this are reproduced at other sta- 
tions with such distinctness that they can be heard anywhere 
ip an ordinary room. , 








EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


CANADA. — It is proposed to hold a ‘‘ Normal Educational 


16 inclusive, in which the prominent instructors of both the 
United States and Canada will take part. Dr. J. H. House, 
principal of Cortland (N. Y.) Normal School, has the matter 
in hand. Four or five short sessions will probably be held 
each day, at which addresses will be delivered by prominent 
educators from both sides of the border. The subjects dis- 
cussed will include the science of education, the profession of 
teaching, methods and principles of school government and 
school supervision, ete. 

ILLtnoIs.—Dr. J. M. Gregory has been reélected regent of 
the State University, at Champaign. He has held this impor- 
tant position for the eleven years it has existed, to the entire 
satisfaction of its friends. Miss Lou C. Allen has been ap- 


lege. 
ated a few years since. 


rector of the Chinese Meteorological Survey, with a salary of 
$4,000 a year, but resigned recently on account of ill-health. 


New York. — Union College, at Schenectady, is giving to 


women the same grade of instruction that has been offere by 
Harvard. A class of 25 young ladies have been studying geol- 
ogy under Professor Webster and Tutor Ballard. 


Miss Emma Perkins will give the valedictory at Vassar Col- 
His sister Florence had the same honor when she gradu- 


Miss Sophronia Morehouse, of Liverpool, N. Y., has given 


$30,000 to Syracuse University, of which $25,000 go toward the 
endowment of a professorship. 


The 37th Annual Report of the Board of Education of the 


City and County of New York for 1878 shows that the Board 
has under its charge 276 schools. 
has expended $3,288,374. 93. 


During the year the Board 


The Columbia Law School has 436 students, of whom 245 


are college graduates. 


The Buffalo Common Council has resolved not to reduce the 


salaries of the city teachers. 


The Rome Free Academy, under the charge of A. G. Bene- 


dict, A. M., Hamilton College ’72, now ranks eleven in the 
academies and high schools of the State, having reached this 
position from forty-three in 1873. There are now 160 students 
with 20 in the graduating class, this year. 
uated over one hundred students since 1872, and the academy 
is now in a flourishing condition, with four efficient assistants. 


Mr. B. has grad- 


NEw JERSEY. — The State Board of Education consists of 


the governor, president of the Senate, speaker of the House, 
secretary of State, attorney-general, treasurer and controller, 
ex-officio ; also the trustees of the State Normal School, con- 
sisting of two members from each congressional district, ap- 
pointed by. the governor for two years. 
tendent of public instruction is elected by the Board of Educa- 
tion, and holds office during their pleasure, not exceeding 
three years. 


The State superin- 


Out1o. — The Mansfield Normal School, — J. Fraise Richard, 


president, — opened April 1, for a term of twelve weeks, with 
good attendance. 


Rev. W. X. Ninde, D.D., of Detroit, Mich., will deliver the 


annual address before the Cincinnati Wesleyan College for 
Women, Cincinnati, O., June 16, 1879. 


The following was the programme of the Teachers’ Associa- 


tion of Richland, Crawford, and mere en Ray at 
” Cresline, Saturday, April19: 1. Mental Peculiarities; by Supt. 

Conference ’’ at the Thousand Island Park, from August 11 to C. W. Butler, Plymouth. 

the Public Conscience; by J. H. Snyder, Cresline. 

Schools ; by Supt. H. Manley, Galion, Supt. John Simpson 

Mansfield, and Prof. Alex. Forbes, Cleveland. 

Schools; by Prof. J. Fraise Richard, Mansfield. 


2. What Can Schools Do to Educate 
3. High 


4. Normal 
Mrs. A. M. MILLs, Sec’y. 


—— 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Prof. E. D. Cope, of Philadelphia, has 


received a medal from the British Geological Society. 


The Rev. Dr. Lyman Coleman, of Lafayette College, Easton, 


is believed to be the oldest college professor in active service 
in America. 
his eighty-third year. 


He was graduated at Yale in 1817, and is now in 


James E. Murdoch, the eminent elocutionist, has been in- 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HIGHER EDUCATION AND A CoMMON LANGUAGE. 
Series,’ No. 9. New York: A. 8S. Barnes & Co. 
paper 50 cts.: cloth, $1.25. 

This new volume of the “‘ Atlas Series” is now ready, form- 
ing No. 9 of this distinguished series of original works by 
famous authors, and treating of “higher education”’ in its 
various phases. It deals vigorously and emphatically with 
upper schools, universal education, university systems in 
Europe and America, the study of the classics, technical- 
school and industrial-art-education, the necessity of reform in 
university methods of teaching, and the value of a universal 
language for international communication at the present time. 
These several subjects are treated by an equal number of emi- 
nent writers, among whom may be mentioned Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton, the greatest living teacher of art; President 
McCosh, of Princeton College; Prof. Angelo de Gubernatis, 
of Florence, Italy; Eaton S. Drone, author of the recent work 
on ‘‘ Copyright Law,”’ and others. This volume is one of ex- 
traordinary interest and value to all educated men, whether 
graduate or non-graduate, and should find its way into the 
hands of every educator. It contains 128 pages, and is issued 
in fine quality of paper and bold type. 


* Atlas 
Price in 


CHAMBERS’S MATHEMATICAL TABLES. New Edition. 1 vol. 
8 vo., pp. 454. R. Worthington, publisher, 750 Broadway, 
New York. For sale by A. Williams & Co., Boston. $1.75. 


This new edition of Chambers’s excellent tables contains the 
logarithms of numbers from 1 to 108,000 to seven places of 
decimals, together with the usual trigonometrical, nautical, 
and other tables required in geodesy, navigation, and astron- 
omy. The arrangement of these tables is very convenient, and 
several not usually found in compilations of this kind are 
given, by means of which many mathematical operations may 
be greatly abbreviated. One of these is the table of quarter- 
squares of numbers from 1 to 5,100. By means of this table 
multiplication may be performed by addition and subtraction 
alone. The process is based on the following equation: 

44 (a+ 6)? — 4 (a — b)? = ab. 
We have seen no single volume which contains so many 
valuable tables in so small a compass. The moderate size and 
price of the volume will commend it to those who use such 
tables 


PiLuTARcnH’s Lives. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 744 
Broadway. Three vols., 12mo cloth; $4.50. 

This edition of Plutarch’s Lives is a marvel for beauty of 
style and cheapness of price. This old classic, which has been 
read and re-read by so many generations, will long hold a place 
in biographical annals as a reliable narrative of the men and 
times of which he writes. Although incomplete, the sketches 


pointed to the choir of domestic science in the same insti-|®Ugurated into the Shakespearian Lectureship of the National 


tution. 


School of Elocution and Oratory, made vacant by the death of 
John 8. Hart, LL.D. J. M.Shoemaker A.M., is the president 


are full of interest, and always attractive reading. Lepsius 
called his writings ‘‘ scraps of history,’’ a not inappropriate 


InDIANA.—The Northern Normal School enrolled last year |°t this popular institution. 


over 2,000 students. A teacher of large experience, after visit- 
ing this school, gives his opinion as follows: ‘‘The singular 
success is due to the prominence given to the idea that what is 
learned must be learned by practice for practice. Less time is 
given to theory and critical niceties than in many other schools, 
while all the energies of teachers and students seem to be di- 
rected to attaining the greatest possible amount of available 
knowledge for immediate use in life, at the least necessary out- 
lay of time and money.”’ 


term; yet without these ‘‘ scraps” our knowledge of the men 
would be sadly deficient. A biographer of Plutarch well says 
of his work: ‘‘In painting the manners of men, Plutarch is 
truly excellent. Nothing can be more clear than his moral dis- 
tinctions ; nothing finer than the delineations of mind.” 
His philosophy of the times is as valuable as the history and 
biography, and all combine toform a work which students and 
teachers must place in the forefront of their study of the an- 
cient times. 


TENNESSEE.—The catalogue of Drew Theological Seminary, 
shows that the students in its three classes now number 91. 
These represent 34 colleges and universities, 15 States, and 4 
foreign countries. The Seminary was enabled to aid students 
last year to the amount of $3,391. 

Mrs. Daniel P. Stone, of Malden, Mass., has given $50,000 
to Fisk University at Nashville. 

This State has a school population of 448,917; of this num- 
ber, 112,100 are colored children. There are 5,346 schools in 
the State; 1,141 of these are for colored pupils. The average 
attendance last year was 172,198. Of the 5,592 teachers em- 
ployed, 1,135 are colored. The school expenditures last year 
were $815,341.27. 


Texas.—Prof. Alexander Hogg, of the Agricultural College, 
College Station, has been invited by Professor Thompson to 
prepare a paper for the industrial department of the National 
Educational Association, to be held at Philadelphia in July. 


Iowa.—Professor Cohn’s Normal School of Languages will 
be reopened at Grinnell where it was established last sum- 
mer in the rooms of Iowa College. Other schools will be held 
for modern languages at Des Moines and Evanston. 

It is said that in one of the colleges of this State every girl is 
trained in the practical duties and accomplishments of the 
skilled housewife. 

The school-children in the State number 575,424, and the 
school-houses 10,566; while as to colleges, academies, univer- 
sities, and private schools, there are a round hundred. This 
makes an educational institution to every fifty-three children 
and a fraction. 


HoOsMER’S GERMAN LITERATURE. Pp. 591. St. Louis: G. I. 
Jones & Co, ' 

We have read Hosmer’s Short History of German Literature 
with no little pleasure. It is pleasing and popular in style, 
and quite comprehensive in matter. The author is neither a 
bigot nor a libertine; he gives us plain, frank opinions, neither 
fearing to strike at idols nor yet striking for the rude love of 
destruction. Perhaps the only chapter which will not please 
the most enthusiastic German is the last one on ‘‘ German 
style.” We take pleasure in commending Professor Hosmer’s 
book to all beginners in German Literature. 


VireiniA.—It is proposed to make the ancient William and 
Mary College of this State a part of the University of the 
South, at Sewanee. The plan provides for the reorganization 
of the college as one of the colleges of Sewanee University, 
preserving its name and its separate faculty, subject only in 
general management to the trustees of the university. 


Kansas. — Educational exhibits are becoming prominent 
features of many county fairsin this State. The results are 
said to stimulate the schools favorably. 

LovIsIANA.—Volume I., No. 1 of the Louisiana Journal of 
Education reaches our table this week. The editors and pro- 
prietors are Robert M. Lusher and William O. Rogers of New 
Orleans. It is a monthly of a very inviting appearance, and 
has been started with a view to stimulate the teachers and 
friends of education to greater and more intelligent effort in 
the cause of popular education. We extend to them our cor- 
dial good wishes. 


Missouri. — Drury College, located at Springfield, gets a 
$50,000 donation from a friend in Massachusetts, on condition 
that the friends of education in Missouri raise $10,000. 

The amount of money to be apportioned among the several 
counties of Missouri for the support of the public schools dur- 
ing the year 1879 is $502,795.18. - 


MicHIGAN. — The legislature has made many important 
- - oe = sag @ ee ens, yay is one providing 
rvision, which must result t to 
schools of the State. 7h wre - 
Prof. Mark W. Harrington has been appointed professor of 
Astronomy and director of the Observatory at Michigan Uni- 
versity, in place of Prof. James C. Watson, resigned. Two 
years ago Mr. Harrington received the appointment of profes- 
por of Astronomy in thé Imperial University of China, and di- 


THE BRACE UNITED STATES History. A new and compre- 
hensive method of memorizing dates and events on the key- 
word system. By John Tromer, Supt. of Schools of Macon 
county, Llinois. 

This little book is condensed from the manuscript of a much 
larger work, which will appear in a short time. This is pre- 
pared especially to meet the wants of the students of United 
States history. 


Wisconsin.—Prof. C. W. Roby informs us that it has been 
decided to hold the State Teachers’ Association at La Crosse, 
from the 8th to the 11th of July. 
We learn of an event of direct personal importance to Pro- 
fessor Roby; viz., his marriage in Whitewater to Miss Maggie 
Ray, a former teacher of La Crosse. His friends, with the 
Board of Education and teachers, made his return to La 
Crosse with his bride the occasion of a presentation of a beau- 
tiful silver water-service, accompanied with the hearty good 
wishes of his friends and co-workers. We also would congrat- 
ulate him on his added “‘ Ray.’’ 

Dr. James DeKoven has left to Racine College $40,000 and 
his valuable library. 


THE HAMILTON SPEAKER. A collection of new and original 
extracts, especially arranged and adapted for Reading, Speak- 
ing, Recitation, and Elocution Culture. Carefully and 
critically compiled by Oliver E. Branch, A.M., of the New 
York Bar, formerly of the Brooklyn Polytechnic and Col- 
legiate Institute. New York: Dick & Fitzgerald. 12mo, 
257 pages; price $1.00. 

The compiler of this book designed it to furnish teachers 
and professors in schools and colleges with suitable extracts 
for their pupils in elocution. A careful reading of his selec- 
tions shows us that they are models of style, and wholesome 
in sentiment. This book is, in fact, what its title indicates,— 
a Speaker, not designed as a book for entertainments, but for 
solid drill in elocutionary work, both as regards style and ex- 








TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


In answer to many inquiries, and in order to prevent any 
misunderstanding, we wish to state that our reduced price 
($2.50) for Tue JOURNAL for one year, only applies to those 
who pay strictly in advance. We are glad, however, to have 
subscribers, who are now in arrears, take advan of that 
reduction by renewing from the present time at that price, 


and paying arrearages to date, at the rate of 25 cents 
saat Tun Puma 
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pression. It has no rubbish in it. The authors from which 
extracts are taken are from all parts of the scholastic world, 


and the whole spirit of the work is broad and liberal. 





A PRACTICAL AND PROGRESSIVE LATIN GRAMMAR and 
~ Elementary Course. By Thomas Clark, editor of the former 
Association of Philadelphia Booksellers for the publication 
of the Latin and Greek Classics, ete. Revised and enlarged 
edition, in which has been added a second or full course of 
the Latin Grammar. In one volume, royal 12mo, 365 pages, 
half turkey-morocco binding. Philadelphia : Charles De 

Silver & Sons. Price $1.50. 

The plan of this grammar is altogether of a practical nature ; 
for while the scholar is learning the declensions and conjuga- 
tions, he has them exemplified in lessons extracted from the 
Classics. Where this method has been properly applied, a 
more rapid and thorough knowledge of the elements of Latin 
has been the result. This grammar is adapted to the Inter- 
linear Series of Classics, and all other systems. 

Even those teachers who are opposed to translations of every 
kind in learning Latin could not reasonably object to the Prac- 
tical, Progressive method; especially in this elementary course, 
which only looks to the teaching of the first, or necessary prin- 
ciples of the language, previous to the commencement of the 
study of the classics; for the lessons here given have princi- 
pally in view the exemplifying of the declensions and the con- 
jugations, and by showing their practical use and application, 
to impress them more strongly on the mind of the pupil; thus, 
also, removing the disgust of committing to memory things 
that he does not understand, or of which he does not see the 
use. 
TotaAL ABSTINENCE. A course of Addresses by Benjamin 

Ward Richardson, M.D., LL.D., Fellow of the Royal College 

of Physicians. London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 

Price 50 cents. 

This is an able and exhaustive treatise on the influence of 
total abstinence upon health and disease; on the difficulties, 
general and medical; on hereditary and acquired difficulties; 
on physical obstacles, and on the mental and social impedi- 
ments in the way of total abstinence, and on substitutes for 
alcohol. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


— William A. Mowry, of Providence, R.I., has done an inval- 
uable work in preparing the Family History of Richard Mowry, 
and The Genealogy of Nathaniel Mowry. This family came 
to New England as early as 1635, settling first in the Bay 
Colony, and in 1666 in Rhode Island. The records from the 
first show it to be a race of marked characteristics, of unusual 
energy, of rare mental and moral endowments, capable of ex- 
ercising a commanding influence in social and public life. 

In reading these memorials, one is forcibly impressed with 
the strong elements of character of the members of this old 
family. They made their mark wherever they went, and 
chiefly by their intelligence, industry, enterprise, frugality, and 
Christian integrity. The whole descent shows a remarkable 
stock of men and women, while now and then appears one 
who takes a prominent place in business or in public affairs. 
Nathaniel Mowry was one of the original landholders of Rhode 
Island. Lawyer Joseph and Judge Daniel rendered valuable 
service just preceding and during the Revolution. Daniel was 
at one time a representative in the Continental Congress. 
Elisha was a successful merchant, and also a colonel in the 
Revolutionary War. William was one of the pioneers with 
Slater in the cotton manufacture. Richard was a universal 
genius, from farmer to Quaker minister. Gideon was a man 
of unusual qualities of head and heart. Daniel was an editor 
and publisher. Smith was a successful Southern merchant. 
Jenks and William A. are, as so many now well know, suc- 
cessful educators; and many others whose names are honored 
by the fitting tributes of their biographer. It has been our 
pleasure to hold a personal acquaintance with many of this 
family, and we know of no name more worthy of preservation 
in our public annals, inasmuch as the family has left such a 
lasting record in the events which they have helped to shape, 
and in the good influences they have perpetuated. Mr. Mowry’s 
services in preparing the history of his ancestors is not the 
least in the labors of philanthrophy which has distinguished a 
j name which he honors and is honored by. 








—G. P. Putnam’s Sons add to their announcements of 
spring publications: Sketches and Studies in Paris, by Ed- 
mundo de Amicis; The Round Trip, by way of Panama, through 
California, Oregon, Nevada, Utah, Idaho, and Colorado, by 
John Codman ; Thoughts on the Religious Life, by Joseph 
Alden, D.D., with introduction by William Cullen Bryant; 
The Puritan and the Quaker, a Story of Colonial Times in 
New England, by R. G. B.; Under the Bells, a Romance by 
Leonard Kip; Railroad Accidents, their Causes and Preven- 
tion, by Charles Francis Adams, Jr.; Neurological Contribu- 
tions, by William A. Hammond, M.D., which is planned to be 
issued as a serial, with about four volumes per year. Messrs. 
Putnam also announee that they will have ready shortly their 
translation of the Talks on Art (Entrétiens d’ Atélier) of 
Thomas Couture. The volume has been delayed in order to 
give to it a more thorough revision as to the technical terms, 
etc. It will be accompanied by a preface from R. Swain Gifford. 

— The Journal of Philology, so long under the able editor- 
ship of the late Mr. Clark and of Professor Munro, will here- 
after be edited by William Aldis Wright, M.A., Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge; Ingram Bywater, M.A., Fellow 
of Exeter College, Oxford; and Henry Jackson, M.A., of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. The issue of the Journal under 
new auspices seems a fitting opportunity for drawing attention 
to a periodical which represents what is being done by eminent 
English scholars in the direction of Classical and Biblical 
study. The first number under the new management may be 
expected immediately. Macmillan & Co. are the publishers, 

— Messrs. Holt & Co. will publish at once a new work by 
Prof. Francis A. Walker, entitled Money and Trade; a mon- 
ograph by Henry Ammon Jarnes on Communism in America, 
which took the John A. Porter University Prize in Yale Col- 
lege in 1878; and Symond’s important work, The Renaissance 
in Italy: The Fine Arts. 

— Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons have published the ex- 
traordinary work of Dr. Busch on Bismarck in the Franco- 
German War. Also the first two volumes of Gladstone’s Essays. 
They will issue in a few days the history of The Government of 
France under M, Thiers and the German invasion, 

— The secret correspondence of Louis XV., recently brought 
out in Paris by the Duc de Broglie, is published by Cassell, 
Petter & Galpin, and is a work of great interest. 








SCHOOLS FOR TEACHERS 


The Western Bureau of Education, 


ESTABLISHED IN 1874. 





Messrs. KLEIN & KIMBALL, Western Publishers of 
the NATIONAL and NEW-ENGLAND JOURNALS OF ED- 
UCATION, desire to announce that they have greatly 
increased their facilities for securing positions for 
Teachers, and for supplying schools with Superintend- 


ents, Principals, and Assistants. Their calls come not 300. 


350. 


BICKNELL’S Eincatnal Party A SUM 


THE LAST OF JUNE, (879, 


| FOUR ROUTES! | 


SUMMER VACATION IN EUROPE. | Western Normal School of Languages, 


IOWA COLLEGE, GRINNELL, IOWA. 


WILL LEAVE 


| 
AND RETURN | 


IN SEASON for the FALL TERM. | 


MER SCHOOL. 


Second Session will cotamence July 8, and continue Six Weeks. 
GERMAN, FRENCH, LATIN, AND GREEK ON THE “NATURAL METHOD.” 


Persons desiring further information about the school will please address the undersigned for circu- 





$400. 
$475. 





only from Public Schools, but from Academies, Semina- 
ries, and Colleges,and are for Teachers of every grade, 
from the primary to the city Superintendent or College 
Professor. The Bureau is endorsed by leading educa- 
tom throughout the country, among whom are the fol- 
owing: 

Hon, NEWTON BATEMAN, Illinois, 

Prest. J. L. PICKARD, Lowa, 

Hon. A. D. Wurre, New York, 

Prof. D. 8. JORDAN, Indiana, 

Prof. G, E. PATRICK, Kansas, 

Prof. H. T. Eppy, Ohio. 


AND 


Ireland, 


_ Correspondence from School-officers and Teachers Scotland, 
is invited. Circulars and Application-forms will be England 
sent upon request. Address giana, 


KLEIN & KIMBALL, 
N. W. Cor. Randolph and LaSalle Sts., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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NEW PAMPHLET. 
THE VOCAL PROCESS, 
THE MOUTH, THE THROAT, 
: THE RESPIRATORY ORGANS. 
Enclose 25.cts. in me ey oe Cireulars (Singers’ 
and Speakers’) and Terms sent free. Address 
210 tf JOHN HOWARD, 39 Union 8q., N. Y. 


NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


NEW YORK OFFICES ONLY AT 


No. 5 Kast 14th St., (2d door East of Fifth Avenue.) 
(Incorporated 1865.) 

This Renowned Music-School, and School of Elo- 
cution, Oratory, Dramatic Action, Modern Languages, 
Drawing, and Painting, offers unequaled advantages to 
pupils, from the first beginner to the finished artist. 

he Conservatory remains open the entire year. 171 


ALFRED A. CHILDS 





The General 


Four Special 








AGRAND EXCURSION FOR TEACHERS 


Everything First-class! 


France, 


NUMBER LIMITED TO 200. 


Address for full information, 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 
Higher Education of Women. 
Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, viz : 


The Scientific Course. 
The Five Years’ Musical Course. 


sics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 





EVANSTON, ILL., 
Northwestern University, 


THEIR FRIENDS! 


207 k eow 


For circulars and further information, address 
E. J. 


lars giving full particulars, at 143 Tremont Street, Boston, Miass.;— after April 21, Mr. F. W. 
REED, Secretary, Jowa College, Grinnell, lowa. 


SCHOOLS OF MODERN LANGUAGES WILL BE HELD AT 





Aug. 18th 


’ DES MOINES, FA., 
For a term of four weeks. 


Sept. i5th, 
JAMES, Ph.D., EVANSTON, ILL. For a term of six weeks. 


HENRY COHN. 





VISITING 


Germany, 
Switzerland, The Rhine, 
Italy, Belgium, &e. 


July 7th. 


T. W. BICKNELL, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 








FOR THE 








College Course, 


Courses for Honors in Clas- 





Ohio, Supt. of Drawing in Public Schools, Director of Academy of Design. 


THOMPSON'S SUMMER SCHOOL OF 
DRAWING & PENMANSHIP 


July 7, 1879, and continuing four weeks. ; 
terms, courses of study, and other information. Address L. 8S. THOMPSON, LaFayette, Ind, 212m 


30 Union Square, 


Annual Summer School of Industrial Drawing. 


For those having to teach or superintend this subject in public or private schools, or who wish to pursue 
special branches. Full courses in Industrial Drawing, Water and Oil Color Painting, and Wood Carving. 
Fullest Summer School Course in the West. 
EXPENSES Low. For Circulars address the Director, W. 8S. GOODNOUGH, Columbus. 


Will open at rooms of COLUMBUS ACADEMY OF DESIGN, 


[216 A17,24, M8,22, J5,19) 





The Fourth Annual Session will be held at the Art Rooms of Purdue University, beginning Monday, 


Whether you wish to attend or not, send for Circulars, giving 





THE 


Acency § ScHoo_s : J EACHERS. 


New York. 


MR. T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY invites the attention of School Principals, School Trustees, 
and Heads of Families to his large list of superior Teachers, both American and Foreign. 
Many of the best Families, Schools, and Colleges of the country have tested the efficiency of this Agency 





& co The College Calendar, containing full particulars, will 
j é ee ag yee L. HOWARD, President 
P icture Frame P Fine Art 176 zz ig Wellesley, Mass, | and warmly endorse it. 
M. A CH 7 
MAKERS, \4) DEALERS, | | APILINUM 
217 «4 PARK ST., BOSTON. tf Stone Cloth 





$25 » $5000 


| Judiciously invested in Wall St. 
lays the foundation for substantial 





fortunes every week, and 
pays an immense entage 
. — by the New Capi ion System of operating 


moO Full explanation on application to ADAMS 
Brown & Co., Bankers, 26 & 28 Broad St. N.Y. 27m’ 


ELecurion REMOVAL. C.8. COLBY 
Stam 








ll hereafter receive pupils at 149A Tremont St. 
axter, and Faculty of Sch. of Oratory. 186 
SAMPLES priced, for 10c. F.E. ADAms, Hill, N.H. 
GLOBES, 5, 6, 10, 12, 16, and 30 in. diam. Send for 
ogue. 


Stacy Testimonials from J. E. Murdoch. 
of Reward Cards, both cheap and high- 





og 


. B. Nims &Co., Troy, N.Y. 








PLIABLE SILICATE BLACKBOARDS, 
Made only by the 


New York Silicate Book Slate Co., 
191 FULTON 8T., N. Y. 


Send for sample and circular. 151 zz 











WANTED, 
Boston School Reports (volumes prior to 1868) ; also, 
Reports of the Massachusetts Board of Education ; 
Proceedings of tle American Inst. of Instruction. 


ata THOS. W. BICKNELL, 


117 16 Hawley St., Boston. 





TEACHERS 


Seeking positions for the coming September should apply mew, and have the benefit of the early vacan- 
cies, Application-form, giving full particulars, for stamp. 
Address T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 


215 b eow (1) 30 Union Square, NEW YORK. 
SENTIMENT, PATHOS, ELOQUENCE, WIT, and HUMOR, in Every Style and 
Variety, will be found in the 


“100 CHOICE SELECTIONS” SERIES, 


Containing the Best New Things for Declamation, Recitation, Home Reading, and Social Entertainment, 
SEX TEEN Numbers now ready. Every Number contains One Hundred different articles, and is complete 
in itself, Nothing repeated. 180 pages each. Price per number, 30 cts, Ask your Bookseller for them, or 
send price for a sample to 

212 tf P. GARRETT & CO., Publishers, 708 Chestnut St, Philadelphia. 


The Illustrated Descriptive Itinerary of Bicknell’s European Trip is now ready for all who may send for it, 
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LATE PUBLICATIONS. 





Title. 
What is Your Life? 12mo, 
Spell-bound. - - ° 
Ellicott’s Commentary. Vol. III. 4to, cloth. - 
Dick’s Recitations and Readings, No.9. Pp.178. — - 
The Grammar of pn ey Pp. 250, cloth. - 
Poetical Works of Young. Crown 8vo, cloth. - - 
Hints on Drawing for Pupils. Cloth. - - 
Sanford’s Elementary Algebra. 12mo. 
Paris Sketch-book and Little Travels and R 
Hilda. A Poem. Illus. Square 12mo. - - 
A Mere Adventurer. A Novel. 8vo, cloth and paper. 
Clara and Bebe. A Novel. 12mo, cloth and paper. 
Six Months at Mrs. Prior's. - - - - 
For Exhibitions. - - - 
New ed. Pp. 600. - - - 
Emergencies, and How to Meet them. 16mo, sewed. 
Woman’s Book on Sanitary Reform. 16mo, sewed. 
Briefs by a Barrister. 16mo, cloth. - - 
Thoughts on the Religious Life. 16mo, cloth. - 
International Copyright. 8vo,sewed. - - 
The Art of Figure Drawing. Square 16mo, boards. 
Conference Papers. 8vo, cloth. - - - 
Life of Julius Cesar. Crown 8vo, cloth. - - 
Falconberg. 12mo, cloth. - - - - 
The Dawn of History. 12mo, 44 248, cloth. - - 
Education as a Science. Pp. 453, cloth. - - 
Fairy Tales: Their Origin and py 
Thomas Carlyle: His Life, His Books, Hi 
A Treatise on Chemistry. - - 


pp. 237, cloth. 


Entertainments. 
Lord Saxondale. 


ide Sketches. W M Thackeray 


18mo, pap. cov. 
s Theories. 18°. 


Publisher. Price 

- Rev WH Aitken Robert Carter & Bros $1 
Alex Dumas G W Carleton & Co 

° E P Dutton & Co 6 

Dick & Fitzgerald 30, 

Jesse Haney & Co 1 

Houghton, good &Co 1 


J B Lippincott & Co 
“ “ “ 


Author. 


- WD Richmond 


- Helen M Knowlton 
Shelton P Sanford 


“ 
“ “ 


Elzey Hay 


Emily Adams 

L W Champne 

G W M Reynolds 
BG Wilder, MD 


Edw R Johnes 
Joseph Alden, DD 
G. H. Patnam 
C R Weigalil 

- Chas Hodge, DD 
Jas A Froude 

- Prof H H Boyesen 
C F Keary, MA 

- Alex Bain, LL D 

John T Bunce 

A H Guernsey 

- HE Roscoe, FRS 


“ “ 
D Lothrop & Co 
“ ‘ 


T B Peterson & Bros 

G P Putnam's Sons 
“ o ity 

“ 

“ 

iii 


“ 
“ 
“e 
“ 


“ oe 


Chas Scribner's Sons 
“ “ “ 


“ “ 
“ “ 


D Appleton & Co 


“ 
“ 


“e 


‘DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 


—_——— 








COLLEGES. 


PREPARATORY. _ 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, 8t. Johnsbury, Vt. 
has superior advan for Classical and Scientitic 
training. Apply to H. T. FULLER, Principal. 70 zz 


ORCESTER ACADEMY, Founded 1834. Thor. 
Ww oughly equipped. Furnishes best of instruction. Aq. 
dress 








. LEAVENWORTH, A.M., Prin., Worcester, Mass. 





ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 

for Public Speakers, Readers,and Teachers of Elo- 
cution, and for general culture. Address Lewis B. 
MONROE, 7 Beacon Street, Boston. 1738 tf 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. JAS.W.STRONG, Pres. 


LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 
Champaign, Ill. J. M. GREGORY, LL.D., 

OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For catalogue, 

etc., address the President, EO. F. MAGOUN, D.D. 


IDDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the Prest., C. B. HULBERT. 











nt. 


EST NEWTON English and Classical School. 
W Address N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 51 zz 








FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. _ 


EAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 
For Youne LADIEs. 
Accommodations superior, charges low. 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
Gi For Catalogue apply to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHas. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 zz 


APLE WOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beantifu) 
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tion and grounds. mney and artistic advanta- 
gessuperior, Revs.C.V. SPEAR & R.E. AVERY, Princs, 





MARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 





IESLE YAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study ,—Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 














PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Seto S. Crocker, of South Yarmouth, 
Mass., is no longer the authorized agent of our 


ublications. Unpaid subscriptions, solicited 
y him, should be paid directly to us. 


Tue noiseless tenor of their way, —the 
smooth, easy writing-pens of the Esterbrook 


Steel Pen Co., whose make has become unques- 
tionably the most popular in America. No 
Stationer’s stock is complete without them. 


Our Western friends who are desirous of se- 
curing good teachers and teachers who want 
positions, are respectfully invited to notice the 
announcement of Messrs. Klein & Kimball, 
Chicago, of the Western Bureau of Education, 
in our presentissue. This Bureau has strong 
endorsement from prominent educators. 


Tue Woman’s Medical College of Pennsyl- 
vania makes the important announcement that 
the Thirteenth Winter Session will open Oct. 


2d, 1879 in the new and commodious college 
building. For full information regarding the 
courses of study, ete.. address Rachel L. 
Bodley, A.M., M.D., North College avenue 
and 21st street, Philadelphia, Penn. 


TEACHERS and others in search of remuner- 
ative employment will notice the card of S. S. 
Scranton & Co., 281 Asylum street, Hartford, 
Conn., in our present issue. This firm are 
well known, and their business requires good 
agents, to whom permanent occupation will be 
furnished. We advise any who desire such a 
position to apply as above at once. Write to 
the firm, calling attention to THe JOURNAL, 
and prompt attention will be given to your in- 
quiries. 


THE attention of our Western friends is di- 
rected to the following paragraph in Prof. 
Cohn’s circular of the ‘‘ Western Normal 
School of Languages’’: ‘‘ Every day, except 
Saturdays, three hours in the morning will be 
devoted to lessons in German and French; 
during a fourth hour, the school, divided into 
sections of from ten to twelve persons each, 
will take part in conversational exercises.’’ 
According to this arrangement, pupils may ex- 
ercise 120 hours (lessons) in German or French, 
or 60 hours in each. In addition to the regu- 
lar lessons, French and German lectures on 
literary topics will be delivered on Monday and 
Wednesdays at5 p.m. For circulars, address 
H. Cohn, 143 Tremont street, Boston, Mass. ; 
after May 21, Mr. F. W. Reed, Iowa College, 
Grinnell, Iowa. 

THE approaching season for schools to close, 
and the demand for suitable selections for rec- 
itations and dialogues, to secure an interest- 
ing and pleasant exhibition of pupils for 
parents and friends, makes the announcement 
of Messrs. Dick & Fitzgerald, of New York, of 
special importance to our readers. “Dick’s 
Recitations and Reading scontain fresh and 
popular selections. His compilation of char- 
acter-sketches,; dialect pieces, and humorous 
selections are unequaled. They are witty and 
amusing without being objectionable to the 
most fastidious teacher. These dramas can be 
made interesting in any ordinary school-room 
without the aid of scenery. No brief notice can 
properly convey to the reader the great variety 
of publications furnished by this widely-known 


house of books specially adapted for school en- | ™@.D 


tertainments. © We advise all the teachers, both 
of town and city, to secure their catalogue, and 
examine the list for themselves. They have a 
special catal of these useful books. ‘This 
enterprising house also publish many books 


suited to students of the modern languages, in 
a cheap style. Their address is ‘“ Dick & Fitz- 
gerald, New York City,” and their books can 
be obtained at the bookstores and news 
agencies in all parts of the United States. 


One of the needs of the primary schools is 
appropriate supplementary reading; and we 
are glad to see that the publisher of The Nur- 
sery has printed an edition of this valuable 
little magazine in so cheap a form that it is 
being largely used in our best primaries for 
supplementary-teading. Four classes of the 
Primary Schools of Boston have now had it in 


use nearly seven months, with entire satisfac- 
tiun. Each copy is used four months,—one 
month to each class, thus giving each pupil 
fresh matter every month. The magazine 
(that is, the Boston school edition) is furnished 
at five cents a copy, and as it lasts four 
months,—one month to each class,—the cost 
to each pupil for new matter a month is only 
the trifling sum of one and a quarter cents. 
The same publisher has also issued a series of 
Pictorial Cards or Object-Lessons, for which 
we predict a great demand, as the new depart- 
ure in this branch of primary instruction is 
fast growing in favor among our best educa- 
tors. The Nursery is largely used in the 
primary schools of the country. 


Messrs. CHARLES DESILVER & Sons, 107 
South 15th street, Philadelphia, Penn., have 


Progressive Latin Grammar, by Thos. Clark, 
to which has been added a second or full course 
of the Latin Grammar. The plan of this book 
is to obviate the tediousness which pupils feel 
in merely learning the grammatical forms of 


the Latin language The plan of Mr. Clark is 
such that the pupil commences to learn de- 
clensions and translation, and learn words and 
sentences at the same time. This grammar is 
designed with special reference to its adapta- 
tion to the Interlinear Classical Works of this 
enterprising publisbing house, which include 
Virgil, Cesar, Horace, Cicero, Sallust, Juve- 
nal, Livy, Xenophon’s Anabasis. Ovid, Ho- 
mer’s Lliad, and the Gospel of St. John. They 
also publish Sargent’s Standard Speakers, re- 
garded as the best selections ever made; 
Lord’s, Frost’s, Pinnock’s, and Taylor’s His- 
tories; Johnston’s illustrated series on Nat- 
ural Sciences; Menasco’s French Grammar 
and Reader, and other useful text-books. 
Send for full catalogue. 


Every friend of Sunday schools is deeply 
interested in the kind of books that are to be 
_ placed in the hands of the young from the Sun- 
'day-sehool Libraries, and as the educators of 
the country are probably more consulted than 
any other class of citizens, except the clergy, 
in the selection of the literature which it is 
judicious for the children and youth to read, 
| we deem it important to call the attention of 
our readers to the announcement of Crowell’s 
| Sunday-school Libraries, in this issue of Tux 
JOURNAL. It is claimed that there is not one 
undesirable or improper book included in these 
carefully-selected libraries, which are offered 
at greatly reduced prices. Address Thos. Y. 
Crowell, 744 Broadway, New York. 


ee 
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HANDBOOKS FOR STUDENTS AND GENERAL READE 

Lool of the Vertebrates. By ALEX. MACALIS- 
TER, M gp aaPS 8. Ey ee 16°: 60c. 
ee a M.D. Revised by A. 8. PAOKAmD, Jr., 


Astronomy. By Rost. S. BALL,LL.D.,F.R.S. Re- 
vised by SiMON NEWCoMB, LL.D. 16°. 60c. 
u Arts. By ELIZABETH WINTHROP JOnN- 
SON. 16°. 6. IENBY HOLT & Co. 
| 25 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 
12 East 23d St., Madison Square, after May 1. 








just issued a new edition of the Practical and c 


A PROFESSIONAL, 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPT. of Dartmouth 
College. Liberal Education on a scientific basis. 
Address Prof. E. R. RUGGLES, Hanover, N. H. 202 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations Sept. 25 and 26. 
8. KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical Department. For circulars and informa- 
tion address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science, 
Address Prof. C. 0. THomPsON, Worcester, Mass. 
‘ALE LAW SCHOOL, Regular course two years. 
Veost raduate course (for degree of D. C, L.), two 
For circular, address 
4722 














years. Fall term opens Sept. 2%. 
rof. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 








____ NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

J For catalogue or information, address, at New 

Britain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 zz 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
28 SCHOOL St., BOSTON. 
WALTER Smita, Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 55zz 





ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WorRcEsTER. For Both Sezes. 
Next entrance examination, Sept. 9, 1879. 
55 zz Address E. H, RUSSELL, Principal. 


| ates STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Regular course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
The next term will begin, with entrance examination, 
Feb. 5, 1879, For circulars, address ELLEN Hypk, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
For catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BoypEn, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. 
address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 

















( 
For Catalogues, 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass, 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. Scorr. 


HE SOUTHERN ILLINOIS NORMAL UNIVER- 
SITY, has full course of instruction, special courses 


133 








for Teachers, with Military Instruction and practice. 
Fall term begins Sept. 9; Winter term, Jan. 13; Spring 
term, March 17; and Special session, July 21. Send for 
Catalogue to ROBERT ALLYN, Princ., Carbondale, 
Jackson Co., Hl. 181 


~ PREPARATORY, 





MR. KINNE’S SCHOOL, Ithaca, N.Y. 

DAMS ACADEM ¥, Quincy, Mass., fits boys for our 
best Colleges. School year begins 9th Sept., 1879. 
Tuition, $100 a year, Board, $350. Early application 
should be made for good rooms. For catalogues and 
information address WILLIAM EVERETT, P.D. 2172 


HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 29—265 Boylston St., 
/Bosten. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. The 
different departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 
Upper, accommodate pupils of both sexes from three 
to twenty-one years of age. Special students received 
in all sections of Upper Department. 11 


Fen AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 
R.1I. New building, Laboratory, Gymnasium, Mili- 
tary Drill; fifteen experienced Teachers. Fits for Busi- 
ness, Scientific Schools, or College. For catalogue 
uddress Mowry & Gorr, Principais. 130 


ee: An educated German family receives a 
7 limited number of studious persons wishing instruc- 
tion and constant practice in German, with board, 
instruction in French, Italian, Piano, Singing and 
Harmony, if desired. Address ANTONIE SCHRADER 
PLACE, Concord, Mass. 205 zz 


ODDARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-class 
School for both sexes. Expenses moderate. 
For catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, Principal. 80zz 


REENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
pal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 




















WARTHMORE COLLEGE, under care of Friends. 
E. MAGILL, Prat. Swarthmore Col.,Delaware Co.,Pa, 


HE CINCINNATI WESLEYAN COLLEGE. Best 

advantages in Literature, Languages, Science, Music, 
Painting, and Wood-Carving. R&v. DAvip H. Moorr, 
D.D., Prest., Cincinnati, O. 177 zz 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebancn, 
N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
RAM ORCUTT, A.M., ncipal. 12 


HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 
SuMMER TERM BEGINS APRIL 9. 
For catalogue, containing terms, apply to Miss ELLEN 
M. HASKELL, Princ. 205 


LLESLEY COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. For 
information and new calendar for 1878, apply to 
Miss ADA L. HowARD, President. 95 


KINDERGARTENS. 


(ir CENTRAL NORMAL, and Kindergarten 
Training School. Reorganized with full faculty. 
Three full courses, one, two, and three years respect- 
ively, together with State Boaftd of Instruction, com- 

sed of six leading Superintendents and Professor: 
n the State,—six courses of lectures, one week each, 
commencing July 7, and closing with graduating exer- 
cises, Aug. 15, 1879. 

Kindergarten and Training Class, open at 156 Huron 
St., Cleveland, O., from October to April; and at 
Worthington from April to October; with privilege (to 
ladies) of entering at any time, and completing the 
course at either place. Address JOHN OGDEN, Princ., 
Worthington, O.; Mrs. A. B. OGDEN, Kindergartner, 
Prospect St., Cleveland, O. 203 


New-York Seminary for Kindergarten Teachers, 


WITH MODEL KINDERCARTEN, 
REOPENED Nov. 1sT, 1878, 
9 West Twenty-Eighth St., New York. 
Pror. JOHN KRAUS, 


Mrs. MARIA KRAUS-BOELTE, } Principals, 
(Authors of Kindergarten Guide.) 


“ Prof. John Kraus is a disciple of the Pestalozzi-Dies- 
pret ape ye school, according to the rational modern 
meaning of the term, and one of the first propagators of 
the Kindergarten in America.” 

“ Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, of all American Kindergartners, 
holds the highest place. She comes to us most directly 
from the founder of the system, and is aided by an 
experience of twenty years in Germany, England, and 
America. It is to the labors of this lady, more than 
any other, that the increasing success of the Kinder- 

arten is due, and her Bw my ave accomplished more 
than all the rest.”’—Galazy. 207 tf 


Teachers’ Exchange. 
WANTED, 


To rent or purchase a School Property, for a Girls’ 
School. Address 
2164 “A. L.”, 151 Mariner St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


WANTED, 
By a person of large experience in teaching E/locution 
and the Classics, a situation as Assistant Teacher ina 
large Preparatory School, to instruct in these branches. 
Address “ A. B.,” this office. 216 tf 


WANTED. 

A gentleman of large experience in the schoolroom, 
who speaks Latin like his mother-tongue, and writes 
Greek as readily, désires, for a moderate salary, a posi- 
tion as teacher of one or both of these languages in an 
eastern institution, where the study of these languages 
is a reality, and not a sham. Correspondence can be 
carried on in either of these languages. oss ¢ 

3 












































Address the Editor of Tar JOURNAL. 
WANTED, 


A position as instructor in Astronomy and Natural Sci- 
ence. Correspondence solicited. Several years experi- 


ence; best of references. 
BERLIN H. WRIGHT, 
a L. PENN YAN, N. ¥._ 


FOR SALE, 
A well established business, largely devoted to EDU- 
CATIONAL INTERESTS. An exceptional opening 
for a young college graduate, or a Principal, with energy 
and some capital. Satisfactory reasons for selling. 
For fall particulars address R. C. JENKINS, 
215 b eow 61 East 25th Street, New York. 


FOR SALE, 
An old-established School, in a flourishing city in New 
Jersey; forty minutes from New York. Accommoda- 
tions for twenty boarders. Price, $14,000, including 














Ez YLOCK INSTITUTE, South Williamstown, 
7 Berkshire Co., . Established in 1842, Prepares 
Boys for College or for the Scientific School. For cata- 
logues address Bens. F. MILLS, A.M., Principal. 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worcester, 
H Mass. C. B. METCALF, Superintendent. 


[(EMBALL UNION ACADEMY, Meriden, N. H.; 
chartered 1813; for both sexes. Gives best of facil- 
ities to those or the active duties of 
life. Expenses 5 UMMINGS, M.,A.., Princ. 


VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
h instruction in 








for coll 
ot J. 








YSTIC 
Y Ot. A pleasant home, with thoro 
elase or private. Address Capt. J. K. Buoxiyn, A. M. 





ture. Terms easy. Apply to THOMAS W. 
BICKNELL, at this Office. 207 tf 


ANTED.—By a competent gentleman of large 
ee a situation as Principal of an Acade- 
Om sy uperintendent of Schools. Address x. _ 


ANTED.—A first-class aed in an Eastern 
town or city, or in an institution desirably located 

near such town or city, by a gentleman of 25 years €x- 
perience as teacher lecturer on NORMAL TEACH- 
ING, HIstoRY OF EDUCATION, &o. Engagements for 
8 8 of Instruction in Colleges, and Teachers 
made on reasonable terms. Enquire 

monials, etc., of T. W. sone 






































~ Publishers. 


| Whoa Emma! A Warrior Bold, 
Nancy Lee, We'd Better Bide a Wee, 
Janet's Choice, Letter in the Candle, Home, Sweet 
Home, Killarney, You and I, Good-bye Sweetheart, 
Helter Skelter Galop, Blue Danube Waltzes (3 nos.), 
Cecilia’s March, Black Key Mazurka, Merry Party 
Waltze, Speak to Me, When the Corn is Waving 
Annie Dear, Katy’s Letter, Tempererance Battle Cry. 
Popular music. h 5 cts.; any 6 for 35 cts#.; or 13 
for 50 cts. Stam received for ie. Address 
Publishers, WM. H. BONER & Co., Agts., 1102 Chemin 


st., Philadelphia. 
JOHN A. BOYLE, _ 
Educational Goods and School Essentials, 








SPECIALTIES. OFFICE, 
‘s Primary Readin " 
oer ‘New Anaheesieal Charts, BSB2 
ith’ Cc 3 
Monteith s New School Wall Maps. BROMFIELD ST., 
Joslyn’s Celestial and Terr 1 Globes. BOSTON. 
Perfection Liquid Slating. seas 


Perfection Blackboards and Erasers. 





~ OHAS. DESILVER & SONS, 
107 South 15th St., Philadelphia, Publishers of 


Iinterlinear Classics. 


Us Standard Speakers, Frost’s Amer- 
fareGpeakers, Pinneck’s School Histories, 
Lord’s School Histories, Manesca’s French 
Series, etc. Sample pages of Interlinears free. 


Send for terms and circulars. 196 zz 


$11 ARCH Bt. 
W. 8. FORTESCUE & O00., puitap 1: 
DEN'S NEW SERIES OF BOOKKEEPING 

W Foo ; 

CRITTEND Mya Printed in 8. 
SINGLE ENTRY EDITION, . . . Retail Price, $ .75 
ELEMENTARY, or School Edition, “ “6 1. 
THE HIGH-SCHOOL and COLLEGE EDITION, 2.00 
COUNTING-HOUSE and COMMER’L COL. ED., 3.50 
WARREN’S MANUAL OF ELOCUTION, 50 
WARREN’S READING SELECTIONS.,..........1.25 
Examination copies sent on receipt of two-thirds price. 


HUNT 805 Broadway, N. Y., 

P HILLIP 8 & 9 Have Just lssued 

Introduction to the Study of the Holy Scriptures. 
By Henry M. HAMMOND, D,.D. 8vo, $4 00. 

Life of Thomas M. Eddy, D.D. By CHARLES N, Sims, 
D.D. 12mo, $1.75. 

Elements of General and Christian Theology. By L. T. 
TOWNSEND, D.D. Flexible cloth, 12mo, 48 cts, 

Lectures on Preactiing: ( Yale Lectures). By MATTHEW 
Simpson, D.D., Bishop of M.E. Church. 12mo, $1.50. 


PORTER & COATES, 
Publish CHESTNUT S8T., PHILA. 
Raub’s Series of Arithmetics. 
Raub,s Series ef Readers (5 Nos.) 
Blair’s Rheteric. 
Thompson’s Social Science and Nat’l Econ’y. 
Coates’s Young America Speaker. 
66 American Popular 8 ker. 
66 Comprehensive Speaker. 
Wilcox’s Ratienal Philosophy and Logic. 
Eiderhorst Qualitative Blow-Pipe Analysis. 
For Introduction and Exchange rates, address Pubs. 











‘SOWER, POTTS & 00., Phila. 
NEW BOOKS WITH NEW IDEAS. 
Brooks's Philosophy of Arithmetic, $2.50. 


“ A Philosophical con jon of the science of Arith- 
metic, and the best methods of teaching it. Every 
teacher of mathematics will find it indispensable,”— 
Nat’! Jour. of Education. 


BIBLE 
TEMPERANCE 
HYMNS. 


A new Collection of Songs adapted to the 
present phase of Temperance Work, 
Sunday-Schools, Prayer-Meetings, 

and the Home Circle. 








By J. MERRITTE DRIVER. 


*.* The Songs in this book are numbered and arranged 
in the style of the celebrated Gospel Hymn Books. Be- 
sides the large supply of new pieces, many with instru- 
mental accompaniment, the book contains a selection of 
old favorites in Club and Lodge-room. 


Price 30 cents by mail; $3.00 per dozen by express. 
Published by 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
207 CINCINNATI ; and 805 Broadway, N. Y. 


How to Interest Your Pupils. 


CHILDREN WILL READ. The question is, Is there 
reading that will interest them and at the same time 
truly educate them? The 


SCHOLAR’S COMPANION 
Will assuredly accomplish this. Its object is to interest 


the pupils in the curious things of the world; it wakes 
them up to think and stud the themselves; it encour- 





if- It inspires ¢ boy and girl with 
& desire to be better and hter. Vv teacher will 
desire to have his pu is take this vol The leading 


r. 

Sencotens praise it with a warmth Phat is given to no 

er - Send 50 cemts for a year; or, if you 

must, 10 cents for three months. No ; our 
ing, like yours, is as valuable to ven away. 


L. ‘ 
202 tf 17 Warren Street, N. Y. 


EWARDS of MERIT, etc. Teachers’ Price- 
Rix4z F.E. Apams, Hill, NV. 216 1 








2| TAINE’S ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Recitations 


Containing Everything that is 


Recitations and Readings in Poetry and Prose, excludin 


Each Number contains about 180 pages of Readin 
Paper Cover, price........ 30 cts. 

For sale by all Booksellers. Sample copies 

(a Send for our Catalo 

Recitations, and Amateur Plays. 7 





KNIGHT'S POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. | 


From the earliest period to 1867. From the latest | 
English edition. Printed from new electrotype | 
plates. Eight vols. 12mo, extra cloth, in box, do 


MACAULAY'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


From the latest English edition. Printed from | 
new electrotype plates. Five vols. 12mo, extra | 
cloth, $5.00. 


PLUTARCH'S LIVES. 


With a copious Index and a life of Plutarch. New 
and complete edition. Three vols. 12mo, cloth 
extra, $4.50. 


ROLLIN’S ANCIENT HISTORY. 


Including a History of the Arts and Sciences of | 
the Ancients. Four vols. 12mo, extra cloth, $6.00. 


Complete revised edition. One vol. Large 12mo, 
pp. 750, cloth, $1.50. 





NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


DICK’S 
and IReadings! 


CHARACTER SKETCHES, DIALECT PIECES, HUMOROUS, SENTIMENTAL, 
PATHETIC, PATRIOTIC, ELOQUENT, AND SER 


Public Reading. NINE NUMBERS OF THIS SERIES ARE } 
number wiil be issued every three months. 


Retitations, and _ ata” | DICK & FITZGERALD, New York. 
Standard Books for Teachers 





Fresh and Popular, including 


IOUS 


everything not yo esa ~ 3 Declamation or 
Oo » and a new 


« Matter, printed on fine pa 
Or Full Cloth, price........5 


sent to any address upon receipt of price. 


r, from clear type. 
cts 





and School Libraries. 


THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. 


With a Copious Glossary, an Index to Familiar 
Passages, and an Index to the Characters in each 
Play. Complete edition, uniform with our edition 
of the British Poets. One vol. 16mo, 1104 pp., 
cloth, plain. edges, $1.25; gilt edges, $1.50. Fine 
edition, 8vo, with steel-plate portrait, elegantly 
bound in cloth, gilt and black, beveled, plain edges, 
$2.50; gilt edges, $3.00; sheep, marble edges, $3.00. 


** Of all the cheap one-volume editions of the world’s 
greatest poet, there is none that may be more safely or 
more confidently recommended to the public.” —H. N. 
Hudson, 


THE PORTABLE COMMENTARY. 


Critical and explanatory on the Old and New Testa- 
ments. By JAMIESON, FAUSSETT, and Brown. 
New edition, complete in one volume. Crown 8vo, 
1421 pp. Illustrated by maps. Cloth, red edges, 
beveled boards, $3.50. 
A new edition, containing all the matter comprised 
in the former two-volume edition, with the same type, 
and at a greatly reduced price. 





The Conmon- Schoo! Question Bonk, 


By A. H. CRAIG. | 
Nearly 3000 Questions and Answers 





ao OF a= 
A PRACTICAL AND IMPORTANT NATURE, 
—- SELECTED FROM — 


Text-Books of Nine Different Branches of Study. 


“ Should be in the hands of every one interested in 
Education.” 
Especially valuable to Teachers and Scholars. 





Price, $1.50. 


If you have not already secured a copy of this val- 
uable book, do so at once. 


Sample copy sent on receipt of wy Introductory 
Terms to schools furnished on application. 


For full particulars, Circulars, Terms to Agents, &c., 


send 3-cent stamp to 
Cc. W. HAGAR, 


204 (1) PLATTSBURGH, CLINTON Co., N. Y. 





The largest amount of Life Insurance at 
the smallest outlay. 


THE PROVIDENT 
Savings Life Assurance Society. 
Office, Western Union Bldg., NewYork. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS........... President. 
Wk. E. STEVENS......----+0+00e- Secretary. 


YEARLY BEBE WARLS POLIS. . 

The yearly-renewable cy is a contract at once 
simple, eato, and ine Eve. The protection of life 
insurance is furnished for the whole of life or as lon 
as needed, at actual current cost, each year by itself. 
Large accumulations in the hands of the company are 
thus rendered unnecessary, and the policy-holder never 
has at risk more than the actual cost of one year’s in- 
“Tn this way the dangers and the defects of the old 
system are avoided, and the protection of life insurance 
is offered upon a plan as simple, fair, and just as is a 
contract of fire insurance. 

Send for Circulars, giving rates and full explanations. 

ta Goop AGENTS WANTED. 


BOSTON OFFICE, 22 WATER STREET. 
202 u 8s. P. WARDWELL, Manager. 


YERS ATTENTION! Send 13c., and 
ARD BU 2HtV, | will send 40 Cards, including 
Snowflake, Marble, Plaid, Damask, Oriental, Morn- 
ing-glory, Basket, Gold-flake, Bird, Em , ete,; 
our name on every Card. HOW you can MAKE MONEY. 
et 14 names, 13c. each, send to me with §1 bill, and I 
will send 40 Cards to ——_ a nea wy gm 0 
to your address, post- . You thus m § > 
Hoe io Twill cena you an AUTOGRAPH ALBUM of 48 
, illustrated in colors with Mottoes, Scrolls, and 
Peens. a book that is having an extensive sale throughout 
the United States and . Get 10 of your friends to 
buy a 15c. Album, send me $1, and I will send the 10 
books, a for which you get $1.50, making 50c. 
Address all orders for Cards or Albums to 
214 tf F. W. GARDINER, Lynn, Mass. 








Address E. TOURJEE 
19528 Music Hall, Boston, 





NEW-ENGLAND ) Furnishes and fills situations. 
MUSIC. 
UREAU. 





THOMAS Y. CROWELL, Publisher, 744 Broadway, New York. 


Cheap Collections 
— or — 
PHYSICAL & CHEMICAL APPARATUS, 
Economically Selected---for School Use. 

Now ready: Prof. Tyndall’s set of ELEcTRIC INsTRU- 
MENTS, designed to ore his “ Lessons in Elec- 
tricity.” Complete set, consisting of fifty-eight various 
instruments ; price, inclusive packing, $55; Tyndall’s 
Manual, $1 66. 

School Sets of Physical and Chemical A 
economically selected, offered at $100, $150, 
and $450. 

Instruments sold either singly or in collections, For 
8 ecified Price-list and other information, address 


CURT W. MEYER, Manu’r, 
182 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


ratus, 
» $300, 
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Chicago & Northwestern Railway. 


Oldest, Best Constructed, Most Progres- 
sive, and Best Equipped, 


HENCE THE 
MOST RELIABLE FRAILWAY CORPORATION 
OF THE GREAT WEST. 

It is to-day, and will long remain, the leading 
Railway of the West and Northwest. It em- 
braces under one Management 2,158 miles of Road, 
and forms the following Trunk Lines : 

hicago, Council Bluffs, and California Line, 
hicago, Sioux City, and Yankton Line, 

hicago, Clinton, Dubuque, and LaCrosse Line, 
hicago, Freeport, and Dubuque Line, 


hicago, LaCrosse, Winona, and Minnesota Line, 
hicago, St. Paul, and Minneapolis Line, 

hicago, Milwaukee, and Lake Superior Line, 
hicago, Green Bay, and Marquette Line, 





The Advantages of these Lines are: 

1. If the passenger is going to or from any point in 
the entire West mo Nowth-West, he can bu hib tickets 
via some one of this Company’s lines, and be sure of 
reaching his destination BY IT OR ITS CONNECTIONS. 

2. The greater part of its lines are laid Steel Rails. 

3. It is the short line between all important points. 

4. Its trains are equipped with the Westinghouse Air 
Brake, Miller’s Platform and Couplers, and the latest 
improvements for comfort, safety, and convenience. 

5. The only Road in the West running the celebrated 
Pull. Hotel Cars between Chicago and Council Bluffs. 

6. Itisthe only Road running the Pullman Palace 
Sleeping Cars either way between Chicago and St. Paul, 
Green Fp eonert, LaCrosse, Winona, Dubuque, 

waukee. 
ay trae connections with all lines crossing at in- 
termediate points. 

The supilesity of these lines is steadily increasing, 
and ngers ok gonees their interest by pur- 
chasing tickets via this line. 

Tickets over this route are sold by all Coupon Ticket 

ents in the United States and Canada. 
or information, Folders, Maps, &c., not obtainable 
at Home Ticket Office, address any —— of the Co. or 

MARVIN HUGHITT, W.H. STENNETT, 

Gen . Gen’! Pass. Agt. 





AGENTS WANTED. 
School Teachers 


Wanting a good-paying situation and a healthy out- 
door employment, can secure a permanent busi 
ness by applying immediately to 


S. S. SCRANTON & CoO., 


or, HARTFORD, CONN. 
JEROME B. NAMES & O0., 
HILLSDALE, MICH, 217d 


Salesmen Wanted, 


Both experienced and inexperienced, to sell Spalding’s 
Encyclopedia of Business, Law, and Forms, being a 
masterly condensation of many hundred volumes of 
Standard Law Books into one volume of 1384 columns 
of reading-matter, alphabetically arranged. Contains 
twenty times more law points than any other work on 
Law for the people. Long needed in every library. 
Business and professional men, farmers, and mechan- 
ics, all wantit,and many buy it. A source of knowl- 
edge, entertainment, and economy, hence a necessity 
during these hard times. Competent canvassers are 
making from $75 to $150 per month. Prices, $3.00, 
$3.75, and $4.25. If you cannot call, write for further 
particulars, stating previous and present business or 
professional pursuits, what books you have sold, when 
can begin, how long continue in the business, territory 
desired, ete. Address 
R. BH. CURRAN & CO., Publishers, 
217 22 School Street, Boston, 


Saleswomen W anted, 


Both experienced and — one to sell Hupfeld’s 
Encyclopedia Wit and Wisdom. ~~ - enter- 
taining, interesting, fascinating, instructive. Il want 
it, and many buy it during these hard times. Apply, 
stating experience, etc., as in above advertisement. 
217 “ke. H. CURRAN & CO., Bosten. 


An Elegant Gift Book. Golden Thoughts on 


MOTHER, eave. 


» HEAVEN. 


In Prose and Poetry, by over 300 Distinguished Au- 
thors from both sides of the Atlantic. Introduction 
By Rev. Thee. LL. Cuyler, D.D. 

If you area Parent, gat it; if you have a Home, get it; 
if you are bound for Heaven, get it; it will cheer an 
help you on the way. Elegant paper and binding. Il- 
lustrated. $2.75; Full Morocco, $4.50. Teachers and 
Students wanted. If there is no agent in your town, 
copies will be sent by mail on receipt of price. E. B. 
TREAT, Publisher, 805 Broadway, New York. 111 h 


oe ——EE 


Wanting a veritable labor of 
| | love and profit will solicit 

subscribers for the 
ENCYCLOPADIA 


— or — 




















WONDERS AND CURIOSITIES OF NA- 
TURE AND ART, LITERATURE 
AND SCIENCE. 


DB, eee ee ae 150 Illustrations. 


Address 
HENRY S. ALLEN, 


217 e 13 Aster Place, New York. 


ORK-DAYS OF GOD, 
By Prof. HERBT. W. MORRIS, A.M.,D.D, 
The Grand History of the Werld before Adam. 
Its dateless origin, thrilling and mysterious changes in 
pap | a fit abode for man. The beauties, wonders, 
and realities of Plan as shown by Science. So plain, 
clear, and easily understood that all read it with delight. 
Strongest commendations. Send for Circular, Terms, 
and Sample Illustrations. Address J. C. McCurdy 

& Ce., Philadelphia. 144 


The Burlington Route! 
KANSAS CITY, CHICAGO COUNCIL BLUFFS, 


ATCHISON, — TOoO— And OMAHA. 

















For all Points in 


KANSAS, COLORADO, 
TEXAS, and 
ARIZONA, CALIFORNIA. 


For Fares and Sleeping-car Accommodations apply to 
C. W. SMITH, Traffic Manager, Ch 





in. 207 Chicago, Ill. 


A 


J. Q. A. BEAN, Gen’l Eastern Pass’r Agent. 
213 JAS. R. WOOD, Gen’! Pass’r Agt., Chicago. 
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Publishers. 


_ -D, APPLETON & 00., 


549 and 551 Broadway, . . New York. 
Cornell’s Systematic Geography 


Is as popular as ever, having been found to meet the 
wants of the school-room when other Geographies 
failed, while the New-England edition, with its clear 
and full maps and skillfully prepared text, is certainly 
without a successful rival. 


THE MODEL COPY - BOOKS, 


Complete in 6 numbers, have, during the t few 
months, gone into hundreds of towns. Sone ain busi- 
ness-hand, the sliding copies, and the simple analysis 
commend them at once to all teachers. 

Courses in Drawing, Greek, French, German, the 
Sciences, etc., will be found on our list. 

Mm. W. HAZEN, 
Genl. Agt. for New England, 

6 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


A.S. BARNES & CO. 


Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Books, 


Comprising over 400 Volames. 
The National Teachers’ Library. 


Strictly professional books for Teachers. 


Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 


$1.50 per annum. Sample free for Teachers. A liberal 
commission to Clubs and Agents. 
te Send for descriptive Catalogue. 
Warehouse, 111 and 113 William St., NEW YORK. 
General Agent for New England, 
HH. M. CABLE, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


J. H. BUTLER & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Great Success! Prepared by Practical Teach- 
ers! Oral and Written Arithmetic 
Combined. 


NEW AMERICAN ARITHMETICS 


COMPRISING: Intro. Ex 


The New American Arithmetic, Part 1, 17 
The New American Arithmetic, Part 2, 27 
The New American Arithmetic, Part 3, 37 
The New American Practical ey} 50 
(Pts. 2 and 3 bound together. ) 
With or Without Answers. 
te Adopted in Philadelphia and New York. 


G. E, WHITTEMORE, N. £. Agent, 
PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 


2l6a 
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- HENRY OAREY BAIRD & 00., 


industrial Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
810 Walnut St.,, Philadelphia. 


Catalogue of Practical and Scientific Books (96 pages, 
#vo), as well aa special Catalogues of Books on Dyeing 
Calico, Printing, Weaving, Cotton and Woolen Manu- 
facture, Steam, Mechanics, Machinery, Metallurgy, 
Chemistry, Social Science, Political Economy, Popuia- 

ion, ete., sent free to any address. 196 zz 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER 


6/1, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Peun., 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Labbertons Historical Series. 
Brooks’ Classics. 
Coppee’s English Literature. 
te’s Astronomy. 
Roth's Short Latin Grammar. 
Roth's Short Geography and Chart. 
Diehl’s Choice Reading Series 
Walker's Elements of Grammar. 
Crooks & Shem's New Latin-English 
Dictionary. 
Hay’s Every-Day Reasoning. 


*,* For terms and other information, address the 
Pablishers. 150 2z 


CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 
PUBLISH 
Anderson’s Histories and Mist’! Readers; 
Thomsen’s N Ari 
Keetel’s French Boned 7 va 
Lessons in Eng- 


Reed and Kellogg’s G 

lish and Higher Lessons in English; 
Hiatchisen’s Physiology and Ei yxuiene; 
Henderson’s ‘Test- Words in Eng. Orthog., &c. 
T. T. BAILEY, 


J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt., Agt., 
46 Madison St., Chicago. 23 Franklin St., foston. 














COLLINS & BROTHER, 
414 Broadway, New York, 
Will mail to Teachers on receipt of price: 
Adams's Im ed Ari ; 
Addicks's French Klemeuts, ” ’ 
Kirkham’s Eaglish Grammar, . 
Nerthend’s American Speaker, . 
Northend'» School Dialogues, P 
Otmsted s School Astrononny (Snell), 
Whelpley’s Compend of History, 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO. 
Pubs. of 36 Bromfield %t., BOSTON. 

Greenleaf's Mathematical Series. 

as University Algebra (Wells). 
Gilbert's Introductory Speller. 
Gilbert's Graded Test-Speller. 
Parker's Exercises in Eng. Composition. 
Independent Hand-Book of Mental Arith, 


For n, addrese the Publishers. 
8. E. BEEDE, Keokuk, Ia.,O, LEACH, N.Y., Agts. 





6@ | senting a solid surface, their size and com 


Joslin’s Terrestrial, Celestial, and 
Slated Globes. 


We have made arrangements to supply the above 
Globes at the lowest possible rates to those wishing a 
First-class Globe with a cheaper mounting than that 
of THE FITZ GLOBE, 

6-Inch Glebe, Semi-Frame, Graded, $3 5.00 
| @-Eunch “ee “ “ 12.00 
i2-Inch 66 17.00 

THE CELESTIAL GLOBES are sold at the same 
prices as the Terrestrial. 

SLATED GLOBES of each style, 15 per cent. less. 

MOUNTED ON FULL WOOD FRAMES, suited to 
the working of problems, $5 more on each Globe. 

No charge for packing. Liberal discounts given on 
orders for six or more. 

A full Descriptive Catalogue mailed on application. 

See our advertisement in next issue of JOURNAL. 


GINN & HEATH, Publishers, 
Boston, New York, and Chicago. 


ify sé e 
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COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


y 
Warren’s Geographies. 
New Editions for 1879, showing all the recent discov- 
eries and political changes, inc.uding 


BERLIN-TREATY CHANGES IN EUROPE, 
STANLEY’S DISCOVERIES IN AFRICA, 
POLITICAL CHANGES IN SOUTH AMERICA, 
* POLITICAL CHANGES IN ASIA, 
POLITICAL CHANGES IN AFRICA. 
SPECIAL EDITIONS FOR NEW ENGLAND, with 
full descriptive text and double-page map for each 
State, showing all the town boundaries, are in active 
preparation, and will soon be ready. 


Address the Publishers or their nearest agent: 


BOSTON : E. C. McClintock, 39 Brattle St. 
NEW YORK: Wm. H. Whitney, 142 Grand St. 
2088b CHICAGO: F.8. Belden, 25 Washington St. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, NEW YORE, 
PUBLISH 
Harper’s Introductory Geography. 
Price for Introduction, 45 cts. 
Price for Exchange, . . « 30cts. 


Harper's School Geography. 
NEW-ENGLAND EDITION. 

Price for Introduction, . 

Price for Exchange, .... 





94 cts. 
. 60 cts. 


For copies for examination, and supplies for intro- 
duction, address A. C. STOCKIN, 

Agent for New England, 
41 Franklin St., BOSTON, Mass. 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., 
BOSTON. 

Will be glad to send to any address a Descriptive Cata- 

logue of their Educational Books, including 

Audrews’ Latin Text-Books, 

Botta’s EHlaud-BHooks of Literature, 

Colbarn’s Intellectual Arithmetic, 

Murdoch's Vecal Calture, 


104 zz 





and Works in Literary Criticism, History, and other 
excellent books for Teachers. 211 





IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 

PUBLISH 
Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Gov’m't. 
White's Progressive Art Studies 
Swinton's Outlines of History; 
Swinton's Word Book Series; 
Dana's Geological Story; 
Spencerian Penmanship 
Swinton’s Geographies; 
Webster's Dictionaries; 
Gray’s Botanies; &c., &c., &c. 


For New-England States address 


GEO. B. DAMON, 
32 Cornhill, Boston. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 
CINCINNATI, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 


The Inductive Series of Arithmetic. — B 
Wim. J. Milne, A.M., Principal State Normal Schoo 
Geneseo, New York. This series embraces a practical 
course in Arithmetic, in two books. They are on the 
inductive plan, and unite oral and written Arithmetic 
in a practical method of instruction. 

Ridpath’s Histories of the United States 
embraces the following points of superiority: Accuracy 
and brilliancy of the narrative; Clearness and elegance 





COMPLETE SERIES. 


uarto Unabridged Dictionary.—%3090 Illus- 
° trations, various bindings. 10,000 Words and 

Meanings not in other Dictionaries. 
National Pictorial Dictionary.— 600 Ills. 
Counting-House and Family Dictionary. 
Academic Dictionary.—334 Illustrations, 
High-School Dictiouary.—297 Illustrations. 
Common-School Dictionary.—274 Illustrations. 
Primary Dictionary.—204 Lllustrations. 
Pocket Dictionary.— Various bindings. 
Army and Navy Dictionary.— “ “ 


For Sale by all Booksellers. 211 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 
42 Bleecker St., NEW YORK. 


A History of English Literature. 
In a series of Biographical Sketches. By W. F. 
Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth $1.75. 


History of England. 
By W.F. Collier, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth. .$3.50. 


Outlines of General History. 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth 


The Great Events of History, 
From the Beginning of the Christian Era till the 
Present Time. By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, 
cloth....... $1.25. 


The Royal School Series of Readers. 
Oxford Sunday-School Teachers’ Bibles. 
Send for Catalogues. 158 tf 
POTTER, AINSWORTH & OCO., 

Publishers of $5 and 37 Park Pl., New York. 
Payson, Danton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Payson, D. &.S.’s Tracing and Short Course. 
Bartholomew’s Drawing Series. 
Dinsmore’s Graded Spellin Blanks. 
Greene’s Graded Grammar Blanks. 
Patterson’s Complete Composition Books. 
Catalogues, etc., furnished. Correspondence solicited. 


General New Evgiane Agent, 
15522 A. 8. MANSON, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Hart’s German Classics for Students. 

(3 vols. ready) 1.00 and $1.25 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.), 75c. to $20 
The Elementary Science Series (30 yols.), $§ «75 
The Advanced Science Series (14 vols.), 1.60 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Contin. to’T7. 4.50 
Goodwin’s Cyclo. of Biography, (newed.) 8.00 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, 1.25 
Gombert’s French Classics. Ver vol., 60 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, 2isthetics,and Logic. 
Nystrom’s Mechanics and Steam Engineering. 
Sturtevant's Economics, 

Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, etc. 


Fail lat, with epeete page, malied on application, 


L, PRANG & CO., 


Art AND EpvucATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 


286 Roxbury St. BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing 
prepared for public schools by PROF. WALTER SMITH, 
meral supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public 
hools, and State Director of Art-Education in Mass, 


The.Amerienn Drawing Models for the use 
of common schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 
and science. 


Drawing Materials. 





Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools 
and families. Animals and plants represented in their 
natural colors, and arranged for instruction with object- 
lessons. 

Prang’s American Chromox«. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ 
(Successors to SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG, & CO.) 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Guyot’s Geographies, 
Guyot’s Wall Maps, 
Sheldon’s Readers, 
Felter’s Arithmetics, 
Cooley’s Physics, 
Tenney’s Zoologies, 
and many valuable High-school Text-books. 


iizz 


For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
or address 
WILLIAM F. WHITTEMORE, 
New-England Agent, 


180 23 KEZawley Street, Boston. 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL 
758 Broadway, New York, 
PUBLISHERS OF 
The Franklin Series of Beaders. 
By George 8. Hillard and L, J. Campbell, 
The Analytical 
By Richard 


& CO, 


Readers. 
y Edwards and J. Russell Webb. 
MacVicar’s Arithmetics. 
By Malcolm MeVicar. 
Campbell’s Concise History ef the U. 8, 
By L, J. ene 
Seavey’s Goodric History of Unit. States, 
By Charles A. Goodrich and W. H. Seavey, 
Wardiey™ Improved School Becerds. 
y J. D. Bartley. 
The Song-Sheaf. (Music.) 
By E. C. Phelps and L. F. Lewis. 
The Class-Word Spelier. 
By Mortimer A. Warren. 
Elisworth System of Penmanship and Book. 
keepin By H. W. Elisworth. 
For full list, an ) wy oo address the Publishers; 
or WM. WARE & CO., 47 Franklin St., BOSTON, 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


23 Hawley St., Boston, 





PUBLISHERS OF 
Eaton's Series of Arithmetics. 
Bradbury's Elementary Algebra. 
Bradbury's Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Bradbury's a Surveying. 
Bradbury's University metry. 
Cushing's Manual eens Dereuce. 
Krauss’s German Grammar & t-Book. 
Orcutt’s Teacher's Manual. 


.| Meservey’s Bookkeeping. 


Philbrick’s Union Speakers. 
Taylor's Method of Classical Study. 
Worcester’s Elements of History. 


= oe Catalogue and Price-lists sent on 
application. rrespondence solicited. 181 tf 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING (0., 


19 Murray Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 


Maury’s Geographies. 

Heolimes’ Readers, History, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 
Gildersleeve’s Latin Series. 

Johnston & Browne's English Literature. 
DeVere’s French Serier. (4) 155 zz 








THALHEIMER’S HISTORIES. 

In compliance with a demand for separate Histories 
of the Early Eastern Monarchies, of Greece and of 
Rome, Mgssrs. VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & Co. an- 
nounce an edition of Thalheimer’s Manual of Ancient 
History in three Parts, viz.: Introduc. and 
1. Thaltheimer’s History of Sample shy Pr. 

Early Eastern Monarchies, 8 .65 
2. Thalheimer’s History of Greece, 65 
3. Thatheimer’s History of Rome, 65 

The First embraces the Pre-classical Period and that 
of Persian Ascendency. 

The Second, Greece and the Macedonian Empires. 

The Third, Rome oy Republic, and Empire. 

Each sufficiently full and comprehensive for the 
Academic and University Course. Liberally illus- 
trated with accurate Maps. Large 8vo, full cloth. 


ANDREWS’S GEOLOGY. 

An Elementary Geology, designed especially for the 
Interior States. By E. E. ANDREWS, LL.D., of the 
Ohio Geological Corps, and late Professor of Geology 
in Marietta College. 12mo, cloth, 283 432 illus. 

Sample Copy and introduction price, S5e. 

MASSACHUSETTS EDITION ECLECTIC GEOGRAPHIES. 

By Supt. A. P. MARBLE, Worcester. Intr. Exch. 
Eclectic Geography, No. 1, 8 .45 $ .33 
Eclectic Geog., No. 3, Mass. Ed., 90 66 

For Higher Schools. 

Eclectic Geog., No. 3, Mass. Ed., 1.05 -78 

VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Priblishers, 
CINCINNATI and NEW YORK. 
M.W. TEWKSBURY, N.Z. Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts., New York. 


Plattner’s Manual Blewpipe Analysis, $5.00 
Weisbach’s Manual Theo. Mechanics, 10.00 
Pynchon’s Chemical Physics, . . 3.00 
Prescott’s Organic Analysis aha 1.75 
Douglass & Prescott’s Quali. Analysis, 3.50 
Eliot & Storer’s Qualitative Analysis, 1.50 
MecCullech’s Mechan’!l Theory of Heat, 3.50 


Full list of Publications sent on application. 154 zz 


WILLIAM WARE & CO., 


47 Franklin St., Boston. 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Franklila Written Arithmetic. 
Seaver & Walton. 

The Franklin Elementary Arithmetic. 
Seaver & Walton. 

The Metric System of Weights and Meas- 
ures. Seaver & Walton. 

Worcester’s New Primary Spelling - Book. 
Beautifully illustrated. 

Worcester’s New Pronounc. Spelling-Book. 

Co solicited. 151 zz 











of style; Unity of narrative; Objective presentation; 

Illustrations of special excellence; Superior mech 

ical execution, and low price. 
Forbriger’s Patent Drawin 


Tablets. —A 
complete course in seven books. The 


blet form, pre- 
ess. 
their | poe character, their novel co ruction, 
careful gradation of exercises, abundance of material, 
ond ate! 4 ass place them in advance of all other draw- 
g books. 
«*» Specimen pages and terms mailed to any address, 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 

ny ma 

uxiey’s Lessons em. o 1. 
Muxley & Martin’s Kiem. Biol ’ 004-38 
Rescoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chem » 1.50 
Sones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, 1.25 
Sevon’s og peared Lessons in Logic, 1.35 
Lock perte igus: Lossamebe Aabomtane, 4.76 

oc r ° . 

ones y,1.75 








in 
Catalogue sent free 
154 zz 22 Bond Str Jt, New York. 


SHELDON & CO., 


NEW YORE, 
Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 
Oiney’s Arithmetics, 
(& fall Common School course in two books.) 
Olney’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics, 
Patterson's Spellers. 


~ | Colten’s New Snes: 


Shaw’s English © 
Lossing’s Outline of U. S. History. 
Hooker’s New Physiolegy. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 
Avery’s Elements of Natural Philosophy. 
HMiill’s Kiem. of Khetoric and Composition. 
Palmer’s Eiements of Bookkeeping. 


Introductory Prices Greatly Reduced. 


terature. 





Pretrenctten sh, SAVES, 


114 ss 41 Franklin Street, Boston, 








JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


15 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 


NEW TEXT-BOOKS. 
I. The Elements of Coordinate Geometry ; in three 
parts : 1. Cartesian Geometry ; 2. Quaternions ; 3. Mod- 
Geometry i and = Appendix. 8vo, with 279 word 


ern 
engravings ; 
Il. Trusses and Arches. Analyzed and Discussed by 
Graphical Methods by Cuas, E. GREENE, A.M., Pro- 
Engineering, Univ. of Michigan. Part 
I1.; Bridge Trusses. With ten folding plates. 8v0; 
; . 
Ill. Industrial Science Dra Part If. 
Instruments and r aiviatees : 


ae i 
Fundamen 


. In- 
ions. 


SCHOOLS ART 
INSTRUCTION. 
By 8. Epw’p. WARREN 





